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TO THE GLORY OF OLD JAPAN 

example of the persistence of 
This is one of the huge shrine-cars. that 
ts of the city in a religious pageant dating 
from 876 A.D. 


The Gion Matsuri festival in Kyoto is a striking 
feudal traditions in modern Japan. 
are dragged through the stree 
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Is JAPAN? 


By WILLARD PRICE 


THE JAPANESE DIET IN SESSION 


The Japanese Diet, which is far from being a democratic parliament, 

faces many difficult problems in its efforts to reconcile medievalism with 

the organization of a dynamic, imperialistic modern state. Cabinet 

ministers are seated at the right of the speaker’s rostrum. In the picture 

above, an old streetsinger with her samisen, who gives a form of en- 

tertainment known for centuries, looks at a poster advertising a new 
form, the cinema. 


The rapid industrialization of the last half century has been so spec- 
tacular that foreign observers often exaggerate the degree of Westerniza- 
tion Japan has achieved. This article presents a different point of view. 
Willard Price emphasizes the tenacity with which the Japanese still cling 
to their ancient traditions and the ingenuity they show in using modern 
inventions to strengthen venerable superstitions and to buttress a feudal 
social structure. Willard Price has recently returned to America after 
studying conditions in Japan for four years. He is the author, among 
other books, of Children of the Rising Sun, one of the quarterly publica- 
tions of the National Travel Club—KEditorial Note 


Iv was the first day of our four year residence in Japan. 
One of our letters was to Goro, a senior law student in Tokyo 
Imperial University and a member of a distinguished family 
of statesmen and scholars. 

Goro wished to improve his English and we wished to learn 
Japanese. So we agreed to see the sights together, incidentally 
conversing in two languages to our mutual advantage. 

“But what do you wish to see?” Goro asked. 

“JT was here years ago and saw the old Japan. Now I wish 
to see the new Japan.” 

Goro drew in his breath reflectively. “Sa! But there is no 
new Japan.” 
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WINDOW SHOPPING 


Japanese children very commonly dress in foreign clothes for 
convenience in playing. When the girls have gone through school 
and take up home life, they usually revert to the kimono. 
mother carries her youngest on her back in traditional fashion. 


I smiled patiently. No new Japan! It 
was on every side—you could not open 
your eyes without seeing it. 

“The cinema industry for example,” I 
explained, suggesting the first thing that 
came to mind. “I understand that Japan 
now produces most of her own mo- 
tion pictures.”’ 

“Yes,” Goro admitted. “I am acquainted 
at one of the picture studios. If you please, 
I will take you.” 

We journeyed down to Ofuna, the Jap- 
anese Hollywood. As we stepped out of 
the train we were confronted, not by a 
motion picture studio, but by a gigantic 
image of Kwannon, favorite goddess of 
the Japanese. It stands on a hill, dom- 
inating the railway station, the town, the 
cinema city. 

I did not realize then how symbolic this 
was of the way in which old dominates 
new in Japan. 

Five minutes walk through the town, and 
we reached the gate of filmdom. After 
some telephoning by the gatekeeper, an of- 
fice executive came to show us about. - La- 
boratories, sound and silent studios, still 
studio, editing rooms, restaurant, they all 
looked as if they had been transplanted 
bodily from California. Surely this was 
something new in Japan. 

“Tn this building,” we were told, “is the 
largest sound stage in the Far East.” 

We entered. The place blazed with elec- 
tric suns and writhed with electric cables. 
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But there modernity ended. For the im- 
mense stage was occupied by a set depicting 
a remote Japanese valley in which nestled 
a thatched farmhouse of a type unchanged 
in hundreds of years. The aged farmer 
and his wife waded knee-deep in the rice 
paddy. And the story was of their son 
who had been lured away to the city, but 
a sense of filial piety finally brought him 
back to his parents. ‘Old ways are best” 
was the teaching of the film. 

Yet these Ofuna studios announce that 
they confine themselves to “modern” pro- 
ductions. In Kyoto the cinema reaches still 
farther into the past. Here classical ro- 
mances are filmed—tales of the wars of 
the samurai in days of shogun and daimyo, 
castle and palanquin. These are the most 
popular films in Japan. 

But what of pictures of the outside 
world, America, Europe? A few are made 
and some are imported. Advanced students 
like Goro attend American pictures in or- 
der to learn English. But the official fig- 
ures are that of the 240,000,000 paid ad- 
missions in a year to Japan’s 1,718 thea- 
ters, eighty per cent were to theaters where 


_ Japan-made pictures only are shown. 


The cinema, a most modern tool of the 
West, has been taken over bodily and used 
to maintain the immemorial traditions of 
the East. 

New things in Japan have been adopted 
not to build a new Japan but to perpetuate 
the old one. We shall be content if, in-the 
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TOKYO HOT SPOT 


Meals, drinks and companionship may be bought at the Ginza 
Palace, one of the many ornate cafés and dance halls in Tokyo. 
Places of this kind are limited to a few large cities and they do 
not indicate any profound changes in the nature of Japanese 


amusements. 


present article, we can marshal enough 
evidence to prove this point. 
as to whether such ingrowing nationalism 
is wise Or unwise is a subject for another 
article, to be written preferably by a 
philosopher-historian some five hundred 
years hence. He can look back, calmly. 
Today there is no calmness. We feel so 


strongly that our opinions are bound to | 


be deep rooted. Therefore we shall limit 
ourselves to some facts. These facts may 


be taken to substantiate whatever is in the | 


The question | 


en 


reader’s own mind; he may see in them the - 


valiant fight of a nation to maintain its 
individuality; or he may see in them a 
stingy and costly self-sufficiency in a world 
grown so small that interdependence is the 
first essential of existence. 

Alongside the Japan-centered cinema, the 
old-time theater persists. We went to the 
magnificent Kabuki-za, colossal theater built 
in ancient style. The performance runs from 
three in the afternoon to eleven at night, 
with an hour out for dinner—which dinner 
you may enjoy in any one of the half dozen 
restaurants within the vast theater. 

The plays are all of samurai days. The 
pageant of colorful costume and hand-paint- 
ed sets is magnificent. The stage envelops 
the audience. From the main stage, nar- 
rower stages run back along each side of 
the theater ; thus the onlooker is surrounded 
by drama on three sides. He fairly lives 
the story. 

The Kabuki-za and other theaters offer- 


ing this ancient form of dramatic art known 
as the kabuki are booked weeks in advance. 
They ask and get a top price of Yen 8.50 
which means about as much in proportion 
to the ordinary Japanese income as $8.50 
to an American. 

The Western revue was introduced in 
Japan—but it had hard sledding until an in- 
genious Japanese producer made something 
intrinsically Japanese out of it. Look at the 
ballet-girl posters outside the Takaradzuka 
Theater in Tokyo and you may think that 
you will find Broadway inside. Instead 
you find a sort of speeded-up, tap-dancing 
form of the ancient kabuki. 

Again, the stage surrounds the audience. 
The orchestra music is Western, but Orien- 
talized. The actors, all male in the kabuki, 
are here all female—Japanese etiquette does 
not allow the mixing of the sexes on the 
stage. Girls take men’s parts. There is 
nothing even faintly improper in the show; 
Broadway would never tolerate such thor- 
ough decency. There is no bald-headed 
men’s row. The audience is made up prin- 
cipally of young girls who want to see other 
young girls act. 

There may be a scene in New York or 
Hawaii or on the Riviera. But nine-tenths 
of the performance is apt to be on some 


purely Japanese theme. I have seen the im- 
mortal Japanese drama of the forty-seven 
ronin who died to avenge their lord enact- 
ed on the revue stage. This is pure kabuki. 
I shall never forget the magnificent classi- 
cal dance, Ren-jishi, of long-maned lions, 
accompanied by nagauta music of a type 
a thousand years old. Ancient Noh dances 
that were performed before Emperors in 
the golden days of the Kyoto court are 
revivified on the revue stage. 

The phonograph tells the same story. My 
wife and I sat on the floor in Goro’s home, 
listening to his electric phonograph. It 
towered above us’on one side of the room 
as the upright piano did on the other. In 
some houses of the well-to-do a foreign 
room with chairs and high table is append- 
ed to the house as a sign that the owner 
knows what’s what in the outside world. 
But the family seldom uses the room. It 
is like the old-time American “parlor’— 
just a stiff uncomfortable place in which 
to entertain guests for the first half hour 
until you become sufficiently familiar with 
them to take them into the real house and 
settle down on the floor cushions. 

So we sat on the floor, sipped tea from 
an ankle-high table, and listened to Bee- 
thoven. The Japanese adore Beethoven. 


Japan buys more Beethoven records than 
any country in Europe. 

“Why do you like Beethoven? 
he is European?” I asked. 

“No, no. Because he is universal.” 

I wished to know what music was dear- 
est to his heart. 

He smiled. “Whoever composed this,” 
he said, putting on another record. Weird 
age-old strains filled the room. “This was 
written so many centuries ago that nobody 
knows who wrote it.” 

Here again was something universal— 
even we outlanders could feel the surge of 
it—yet it was peculiarly and eternally Jap- 
anese. 

Conferring later with the heads. of the 
recording industry, I learned that the chief 
use of the phonograph in Japan is the 
rendition of Japanese music. The most 
popular records are those of Japanese songs 
or the music of the samisen, koto, biwa, 
drum, shakuhachi and sho. 

We listened also to Goro’s radio. It was 
the finest money could buy—which seemed to 
Westerners at least, a pity, since little can 
be heard on the Japanese radio except Jap- 
anese speeches on politics, filial piety and 
national spirit—and Japanese music. In 
the entire day’s program there will seldom 
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FENCING PRACTICE AT JAPAN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


Dressed in padded armor and wearing heavy helmets, the students of Japan’s military academy still practice kendo, the ancient samurai sport of fencing 
with staves. As a concession to modernity, the technique of the sport is applied to bayonet practice, and the staves have been specially made in the 
shape of a rifle. 


A JAPANESE MAESTRO CONDUCTS 
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Radio broadcasting and the gramophone have brought Western music to Japan, and Beethoven is one of the nation’s most admired composers. More of 


his records are sold there than in any European country. 


be more than a half-hour of Western mu- 
sic. Often none at all, The radio has 
not obliterated the music of old Japan. 
Then came our own adventure in home- 
making in Japan. We chose Hayama, not 
because it was a fashionable suburb of 
Tokyo, but because it was on the seashore. 
But since it was a fashionable suburb, and 
since we had read many articles concerning 
the “Westernization” of Japan, we expected 
to find a few houses that would not be 
out of place in a modern satellite village 
of New York or London. Instead of which 
we discovered that most of the houses, even 
those newly built, were of a style unchanged 
since before Commodore Perry brought 


THE LATEST NEWS 


Newspapers play an important part in Japanese life. 
them have a circulation of over two million each. 


American enlightenment to these shores. 

The house we rented was floored with 
spotless Japanese reed-mats or tatami, 
necessitating the remoyal of shoes at the 
door. The windows were not windows, but 
sliding doors of translucent paper (shoji) 
upon which the sun cast exquisite silhouettes 
of pine, bamboo and butterfly. These doors 
could be pushed back, or entirely removed, 
converting the house into a pavilion open 
to the garden, 

We determined that since we were living 
in a Japanese house we should live in Jap- 
anese style. Perhaps thereby we should 
come a little closer to probing the Japanese 
mind, 
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For all that, Japanese music remains supreme both on the phonograph and the radio. 


After a year, we had enough of it; and 
we readmitted iron beds and high tables to 
our lives. But during that first year we 
slept on the floor, sat on the floor and ate 
on the floor. And discovered beauty in a 
house not cluttered with furniture, pictures 
and bric-a-brac. We discovered also the 
supreme discomforts of the Japanese house, 
particularly in a wet and windy winter, 
and came to a better understanding of Nip- 
ponese hardihood and insensibility to pain. 

We were surprised to learn that no one 
in our village spoke English, having heard 
that English was spoken throughout Japan. 
Evidently our fellow villagers had not heard 
of it. It is true that English is taught in 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS 


Even on top of Tokyo’s largest department store the old survives 
the modern in this Buddhist shrine at which the shoppers worship. 
Willard Pr 


the higher schools, but the vast majority 
never go beyond primary. And even in 
the higher schools the teaching of English 
has been severely restricted in recent years. 
The result is that the new generation will 
have a much feebler grasp of English than 
the generation before it. It is only another 
example of Japan’s increasing sense of self- 
sufficiency and revival of old ways. 

Our maid was the wife of a fisherman. 
She understood not one word of English 
and did not care to learn. She was sur- 
prised at our ignorance of Japanese. 

“Don’t they teach Japanese in the schools 
in your country?” she asked. 

A perfectly logical question, to her mind, 
since she knew that English was taught in 
Japanese higher schools. 

We were a constant source of entertain- 
ment to the farm folk along the country 
trails. “They can look over all the fences,” 
they said, commenting upon our height. The 
flat-faced children gazed in jaw-hung won- 
der at our deep-set eyes. “How do they see 
out to the sides?’ And our great noses. 
“They get the bad smells coming every 
way.” The children frankly called us ijin- 
san, foreign devil, a term we had _ sup- 
posed long since forgotten in Japan. 

And all this within thirty miles of Tokyo. 

The sounds of our village illustrated the 
curious blend of new and old that is the 
Japan of today. 

The new was represented by ee roar of 
big guns at the Yokosuka naval base five 
miles away, discordant blasts of brass from 
a too-near house rented for the summer by 
the “Wagner Club” of Keio University stu- 
dents, the accordion of a summer 
visitor playing “Roses of Pic- 
ardy” and “Beautiful Blue 
Danube.” 

But the ancient dominated. 
More constant than the guns and 
more tireless than the cornetists 
was the all-day throb of the great 
drum in the Nichiren shrine on 
the mountain side and the drone 
of the priests. Men of their or- 
der passed through the streets 
daily, beating fan-like hand 
drums. The great bells of the 
Shinto shrine spoke solemnly. 
Thousand-year-old plays were 
enacted at festivals of the Bud- 
dhist temple, with shriek of 
primitive instruments and clap- 
ping of sticks. 

There were the bells of ven- 
dors every morning, the chant of 
begging pilgrims during the day, 
the plucking of samisens in the 
evening. Then, late at night, the 


MADE IN JAPAN 


Both are products of modern 
Japan and its contradictions—the 
smart new motor car and the 
young woman with her elaborate 
coiffure, her kimono and geta. 


plaintive flutes of blind masseurs, still heard 
as they have been heard in these very lanes 
since before Columbus discovered America, 

And the deep voices of the soldiers in 
the barracks singing Kimigayo, the na- 
tional anthem, 


“Thousands of years of happy reign be thine; 
Rule on, my lord, till what are pebbles now 
By age ‘united to mighty rocks shall grow 
Whose venerable sides the moss doth “line.” 


He of whom they sang was our neighbor 
—the Emperor of Japan. His summer resi- 
dence was a plain, house, much less impres- 
sive than those of some of his subjects, 
confined in a small park behind high walls. 

Here lived the man who, as the song im- 
plies, is thousands of years old and will 
live for thousands of years to come. For 
the Japanese do not think of their em- 
peror as one individual but as the mystic 
embodiment of the whole imperial line 
which is believed to have been established 
by the Sun Goddess 2,600 years ago and 
will endure till the end of time. 

The emperor’s neighbors at Hayama 
caught glimpses of him that were more in- 
timate than those enjoyed by the general 
public. We saw, in fact, a different sort 
of person. In public he is the father of 
his people. On ‘his own bit of beach he 
is as free of restraints as a boy. 

He swims well, but in a prescribed area 
marked by red flags and always guarded, 
for any mishap to his person would be a 
national calamity. He goes out in his small 
yacht to collect seaweed, sea grasses, shell- 
fish and other sea life, for his hobby is 


zoology. When he returns, a small boat 
carries him from his yacht to the shore 
where a dozen white-clad attendants wade 
out waist-deep to meet him and bow low 
in his presence, reminding one suddenly of 
a baptismal service. They pull in his boat. 
He steps out, waves vigorously to the em- 
press who awaits him in the grove above, 
and strides up the slope, arms swinging. 
He wears a broad straw hat and white suit. 
He appears most human. Attendants bring 
up his specimens which are placed in a tank 
in the grounds, 

We were never admitted, nor sought ad- 
mittance, to the grounds. Our maid was 
more privileged. She had occasionally been 
employed by the day, along with other vil- 
lage women, in cleaning the place. 

‘It illustrated new- -old Japan. It was a 
very plain, unpainted, Japanese-style build- 
ing fitted with paper doors and floored with 
tatami. No shoes were worn in the house. 
However, chairs and tables were used, and 
twin beds. Our maid reported that there were 
a great many books—but what a fishwife 
whose home contained no book would con- 
sider a great many books, I do not know. 
3ut it is known that the emperor is a good 
student. There was a phonograph and a 
radio. The late Emperor Meiji who built 
the house had put in a foreign bath—there 
was now also a Japanese bath and it was 
used more frequently. The garden was 
pleasant, but small. 

Here lives a wholesome, hearty man of 
simple tastes. But when he comes out of 
his front gate, he is more than a man. He 
sits erect and immovable in his great red 
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limousine, preceded by military and naval 
corteges and followed by princes and nobies. 
His way is flanked by subjects who do not 
see him because their heads are bowed to 
waist-level. All second-story rooms along 
the route have been cleared by the police, 
for no one may look down upon the august 
presence. He is, to the Japanese, the repre- 
sentative of heaven upon earth. He is the 
link between the long past and the long 
future. 

More than anything else, it is the Jap- 
-anese conception of the emperor that causes 
Japan to hold onto the heritage of the old 
even while she accepts the new. 

You will see this at our village school. 
It is a fine modern structure with the most 
up-to-date equipment. But what is this 
windowless vault that stands alone in a 
conspicuous position near the main entrance 
of the school? It is a shrine in which are 
locked the pictures of the emperor and 
empress. 

Children stop and bow before they pass 
in to their classes. On regular occasions 
the pictures are taken out, hung in the audi- 
torium and reverenced by the assembled 
school. 

If through fire or otherwise these pictures 
are injured the principal is dismissed. Re- 
cently a principal entered his blazing school 
and rescued the imperial portraits, which 
in this instance were inside the building. 
Although he died in the flames, he protect- 
ed the pictures in such a way with his body 
that they were unharmed. 

The most important subject of study in 
the Japanese school is “morals.” This 
means national morals, or family morals, 
which is the same thing. For the Japanese 
nation is a family of which the emperor 
is the father. Children are taught to obey 
their own parents, and, through them, their 
Great Parent. 

Not only in morals but in every other 
subject in the school, whether it be ge- 
ography, history, or even arithmetic, the 
national spirit is the underlying subject 
taught. 

Goro has gone through this educational 
system from primary to law school. What 
sort of man has it made out of him? 
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EXUBERANCE 


Some of the ultra-modern young women of Japan, not wholly satisfied with 
the classical dances, seek a freer expression in the more vigorous dances of 


the West. 


Nonetheless, the popularity of the traditional dances has not 


been seriously threatened as yet. 


He faces two ways. Out toward the 
world, and back to the traditions of old 
Japan. Since he intends to be a diplomat, 
he has learned English, French, German, 
Spanish and Chinese. His walls are lined 
with law books and volumes on foreign 
affairs. 

Between two of the bookcases filled with 
Western literature, there is a door in the 
wall. It is too small to allow any one to 


pass through. One day he opened the door 
and revealed a beautiful miniature room 
about three feet square and four feet high. 
In a gold-and-black-lacquer shrine sat a 
Buddha. Below his pedestal stood an open 
book covered with gold brocade. 

“We call it The Book of the Past,’ said 
Goro. “It contains the names of our an- 
cestors.” 

(Continued on page 45) 


SCHOOL IS OUT 


However progressive Japanese elementary schools may be, they teach absolute 
obedience to parents and unquestioning loyalty to the Emperor. 
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AMERICA’S HOT-IRON 
HERALDRY 


By JOHN P. HALE and OREN ARNOLD 
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A social history of the West may be read in 

the brands placed upon its cattle. A million 

and a half cattle brands have been registered 
and each has its story. 


THE cattle business in the United States has just turned 
its fourth century, and down in the Southwest, where 
the industry was cradled, the ranchers are staging a 
year-long series of celebrations. In addition, a study is 
being made of our fascinating hot iron industry, launched 
four hundred years ago by a man appropriately named 

Head-of-a-Cow. His descendants to this day are 
stamping their animals with his brand which represents 
a cow’s head. 

Brands developed as fast as the industry itself and 
became the symbols of a vast new saddled knighthood. 
As early as 1885 Colorado alone had twelve thousand reg- 
istered brands, and in 1939 an estimated million and a 
half had been put on record in all the Western states. 
The brands achieved fame along with their owners, and 
were burned indelibly into the history and legend of 
empire. The heraldry of the range tells a stirring story 
of the cattle industry and the development of the Far 
West. 

In the four centuries which have passed since Mr. 
Head-of-a-Cow (Cabeza de Vaca) arrived, nobody has 
discovered a better way to mark a steer than to brand 
it with a red-hot iron. Sundry changes have been in- 
troduced from time to time, such as ear slitting, but that 
merely supplements the brand. And many experiments, 
not altogether futile, have been made with allegedly pain- 
less chemical branding. But plain old fire is still the 
standby, and even as you read this a few thousand big- 
hatted gentry out West will be inhaling the scent of 
burning hide and hair as they imprint some critter with 
the official coat of arms of the boss. 

A brand is not an ugly scar burned on a horse or a 
cow just for the hell of it. A cowboy is no more cruel 
than a butcher or a banker or a politician. Branding is 
necessary in order to keep your cows separated from 
neighbor Jones’s, and especially to thwart neighbor Jones 
in event he elects to do a little rustling on the side. Brand- 
ing is just like inking your name in your gym shoes, 
sticking an ex libris card in your books, or registering 
your automobile; you want to claim your property when 
occasion arises, and have proof of your claim. A cow- 
boy or rancher is likely to go through life branding his 


THE MARK OF OWNER- 
SHIP 


A branding iron applied 
three times marks this calf 
as the property of the Three 
Cirele ranch in Montana. 
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It is difficult for a stranger in the 
cow country to read cattle brands. 
Theirs is an elaborate and com- || 
plicated symbolism which includes 
innumerable combinations of let- 
ters, numerals and geometric fig- 
ures as well as representations 
of specific objects. 
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cows, horses, mules, sheep, goats, hogs, 
dogs, cats, windmill, front gate, doorknob, 
saddles, chaps, gloves, hats, cars and mail 
box. 

In Texas is a college building adorned 
with cattle brands carved in stone, In 
Arizona a whole mountainside. has been 
desecrated with a cattle brand. In New 
Mexico is a rancher whose apple trees— 
believe it or not—produce fruit bearing the 
ranch brand, with the help, it might be 
added, of his children who paste paper cut- 
outs on the apples just before they ripen. 
The main chandelier in one wealthy Cali- 
fornian’s home is made of branding irons. 
The curtain rods in a Nevada home are 
branding irons. Literally thousands of 
ranch women have stitched cattle brands 
on their bed quilts; and if a ranch man 
does not hang his hat on cow horns mounted 
in his living room, he hangs it on mounted 
branding irons. The most distinctive bath- 
ings suits through the Southwest this sea- 
son are of lastex stamped with cattle brands, 
and of similar smart design are del rancho 
dresses, play suits, shirts, scarves, necker- 
chiefs, shoes, belts, purses, lamp shades, 
draperies and tablecloths stamped with an 
assortment of 150 famous. brands. 

In short, a social history of the American 
West has been recorded in the pyroglyphics 
of the cowboy, and most of his interpreters 
have completely overlooked it. They some- 
times point to branding as a dirty, painful, 
even repulsive business. But it is more, 
much more, than that and here is how it is 
celebrated in “The Branding Song:” 


Hear you the swish of the lariat’s loop— 
The throw! The catch! The jubilant whoop 


Of the cowboy whose daring BRANDING IRONS 


And generous sharing On the great ranges of Montana 

Of work and of pleasure bring joy to the range. the calf round-up is held in May 

Ho-o-o-o for the Western range. or early June. At that time riders Rothstery fr 

All the men tanned by the sun and the sand, working from various ranches ‘ On ES 
Their deep voices loud in demanding bring cows and calves in from the 

Irons from the fire—whoever can tire river bottom and other sheltered P 
Of the zest and excitement of branding? spots where they have wintered. 
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ROPING A YOUNGSTER ROUND-UP ON THE THREE CIRCLES 
aS is ideally suited to cattle raising. One of the state’s vast Cattle raising was introduced in Montana about 1832. In the heyday 
hes is so large that there is the difference of a full month in of the industry between 1860-1880 huge herds of cattle were driven 
; climate between its boundaries. to market as far away as Salt Lake City. 


Rollicking days 

Frolicking days 

Out on the open range. 

Monogram burned on the maverick’s hide— 

A bawl! A shout! “Get up and ride!” 

And the lasso is swinging 

Again to the ringing 

Staccato of hooves and of spurs on the range. 
Ho-o-o-o for the Western range! 


While hunting panthers in the wild 
Mazatzal Mountains of Arizona, John Hale 
found an abandoned school shack, the relic 
of a ranching settlement there forty years 
ago. Half buried in dust was a desk top, 
carved not with schoolboys’ initials, but 
with fifteen different cattle brands. Some 
of the boys who did that carving have 
been traced, and one of them is B. B. 
“Doc” Cline, himself a cattleman now. Doc 
added another chapter to the story, 

“T remember carving my pa’s brand, the 
T Turkey Track, on that desk,” he related. 
“We used to ride all around there. Once 
I remember we branded our dogs. And once 
us kids worked all Sunday afternoon snar- 
ing and trapping pack rats at a big nest 
we found in a cave. We made ‘steers’ 
out of all the male rats; and because they 
were on our ranch, we branded a lot of 
them with the T Turkey Track, using a 
red-hot wire for a running iron, and turned 
them loose. A few years after I finished 
that school, I was riding again through 
there and saw a big pack rat on a rock. 
I shot him, and found him to be an old 
‘steer’ with our T Turkey Track brand. 

Which story we could call a lie if we 
didn’t know Doc Cline. Out where the 
handclasp is reputedly stronger, silly kids 
are likely to brand themselves with a hot 
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The making and embossing of saddles 

is a fine art. Some of the more elabo- 

rate creations of the saddle maker are 

inlaid with gold and silver. Above, 

the young woman wears a dress deco- 
rated with cattle brands. 
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wire, just to prove they can “take it.’’ Even 
the dude—a comparatively new critter now 
being herded profitably out West—is fre- 
quently branded; but he will not stand for 
any kind of hot iron. Adhesive tape, cut 
to form the ranch brand, is stuck on his 
naked paleness, and the sun then allowed 
to tan around it; and because he pays a lot 
of money the cowboys dassent sneer. On 
the other hand, real Western boys and girls 
when they are in love may burn their ini- 
tials on each other with the red hot wire, 
because this branding plights their troth 
better than words or signed documents or 
blood could do; and the boy probably will 
shoot you if you try to “rustle” his girl. 

It is traditional that a cowman chooses 
his brand with even more care than he 
chooses a wife. Since it is to be registered 
by his state or county, it becomes his per- 
petual trademark. The Miller Brothers 
might have chosen simply the MB 
brand, but they didn’t. Their great rancho 
in Oklahoma had 101 thousand acres, so 
they chose the brand 101. In time the mail- 
box and even the telephone of the Miller 
ranch were numbered 101, and the greatest 
western circus that ever went trouping was 
named not Miller’s but the 101 Ranch Wild 
West Show. 

The Capitol I and Syndicate chose for its 
brand the fascinating XIT. The mark 
has nothing to do with “exit,” as commonly 
surmised, but signifies “Ten In Texas,” 
the syndicate ranch being ten entire Texas 
counties. This suggests that there ought 
to be some interesting stories back of the 
XIT, and there are. One of them is that 
the great capitol building at Austin—second 
in size and magnificence only to the one in 
Washington, D. C.—was built of money 
furnished by leasing the XIT ranch. 

Such romanticists as Zane Grey and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Lying far below this monk are the buildings of the Hospice of St. 
Bernard and the historic pass that leads from Switzerland to Italy. 
Below, at the left, morning mass is being celebrated in the church. 


HEROES OF THE 
ST. BERNARD 


Photographs from C. Anders , 


Tue Hospice of St. Bernard in Switzerland stands at an altitude of 8110 feet at 
the top of an Alpine pass that has played a vital role in European history ever 
since it was used by the Romans in the first century before Christ. The Hospice 
was founded in the eleventh century and it has always been the duty of the monks 
who live there to render assistance to travelers:in distress. The life of the monks 
is one of austerity and hardship, particularly during the long winter months. After 
serving for twelve years—and that is long enough even for men with the strongest 
constitutions—the monks are permitted to return to a monastery in the valley for 
the rest of their days. 


The monks at St. Bernard are excellent craftsmen. In the picture 
above one of the brothers is at work in the carpentry shop making 
skis. The monks are skillful mountaineers and in winter time 
skis are indispensable when they go in search of travelers who 
need help. However perilous these expeditions may be, the monks 
are always modest about their exploits, regarding them merely as 
part of the day’s work. Below is one of the monks whose special 
duty it is to train the St. Bernard dogs and two of his pupils. 
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The dogs that have made 
far beyond the borde 
from the favorite 
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PPUERTO RICO is a crumpled silk handkerchief 
floating on the sea, a green feather against a field 
of indigo, a fragment of historical time wavering 
and unreal down there in the Caribbean. You look 
out of the down-circling airplane and peer. Pres- 
ently you come down and set foot on the illusion. 
This is hallowed earth, you are told; the only bit 
of United States territory where Columbus trod. 

Romance should be the only export from this spot. 
The island is charged with the pathos of distance 
—heavily, heavily. Even to Columbus, the falcon, 
the place must have had no more substance than a 
myth, 

That is one reaction. There is another. It will 
emerge directly you have come upon the steel-gir- 
dered new constructions thrusting their way in 1940 
out of the muck of San Juan, the island capital; 
directly you have had your first view of a 175-pound 
American foreman bossing the native workers in short 
barks of command; directly you have tapped the 
minds of the spruce, white-clad American adminis- 
trators. 

Puerto Rico is a station on the southward march 
of Yankee imperialism. 

Your mind gropes back over what you have heard. 
The American octopus is more finely organized and 
a sight more efficient than that of the Spanish 
Caesars, which in any case decayed long ago. Its 
rate of growth varies with the variation in world 
events. Just now its growth is accelerating. The 
convulsions in Europe spread. Competition from 
those quarters fades. The Yankees advance. Their 
octopus bears the same relation to the imperialism 
of the conquistadors that a machine bears to an 
animal. Spiritually it is blind, like a machine. It 
does not even know its true name. 

All the more surely it will destroy the delicate 
imponderables that inhere in these venerable bits of 
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qnGlENt Latin America. : For nearly a century and a half the great bell that hangs in the 

You will realize presently that both views come Cathedral of San Juan Bautista has summoned the people of the 

only to the outsider looking in. The insider, the capital of Puerto Rico to worship. In this cathedral is the tomb 
of Ponce de Leén, Puerto Rico’s first governor. 


Puerto Rican looking out, scarcely has a view at | 
all. The fraction of one per cent of the native pop- | 
ulation which has a view got it from us. And re- ie. 
| 

{ 


cently, though not earlier during the American oc- T HH E A Mi E R I Bi A N I Z A T I O N | 


cupation, these gentry have for the most part been 
compelled to acknowledge that even through their 
borrowed American spectacles a somewhat more 0 F Pp U E K i) 0 K I c 0 
hopeful outlook for their native region is disclosed 
than many a citizen of the continental United States By GRIFFIN BARRY 

enjoys of his. 

He has a history, this Puerto. Rican. During the 
four centuries of the Spanish occupation his ances- 
tors were so rack-rented and plague-haunted, so 
preyed upon by absentee proprietor and gold seeker 
and roving freebooter that his mind was almost 
wholly taken up with the pressing matter of finding 
food. With that, and keeping out of the way. 

Keeping out of the way was not easy for the early 
inhabitants. Puerto Rico was prospected for gold in 
the sixteenth century. Little gold was found, but 
much went by. San Juan harbor was the last refuge 
in the New World to the navigators who freighted 
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The ramparts of El Morro stand 

at the entrance to San Juan harbor, 

now of such vital importance in 

the Caribbean defense program of 

the United States. In the distance 

is the Danish training ship Dan- 
mark. 
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PRRA 
In the midst of an area 
otherwise occupied by 
the overcrowded Miranda 
slum of Puerto Rico 
stands the Falansterio 
Apartment seen in the 
picture above. Built by 
the PRRA, it contains 
216 apartments, a com- 
pletely staffed social serv- 


ice center with recrea- 
tion rooms, reading 
rooms, a _ kindergarten 


and an auditorium. 


the treasure of the conquistadors from 


Peru and Mexico and Yucatan to the cof- 


fers of the emperor in Madrid. Or it was 
the first, as on the outward journey the 
sailors scuttled into safety, traveling west on 
the Spanish Main. ' El Morro frowns over 
the little capital today to prove the con- 
tinuing worth, once you are safely under 
its guns, of a great medieval fortification. 

Beyond the city stretched the island—a 
strip of fertile loveliness one hundred miles 
long and thirty-five miles wide. After the 
discovery of the island, immigrants weary 
of the wars and eager for peace settled 
the green hills. Farmers, some of them 
had been; or tired adventurers who meant 
to try their hand at farming. 

San Juan was often fought for, but 
never taken during the long Spanish occu- 
pation. El Morro was Gibraltar in the New 
World. El Morro was impregnable. But 
the unfortunates who dwelt only a few 
miles beyond the range of El Morro’s can- 
non were periodically burned out, slaugh- 
tered and robbed by freebooters. The 
plague decimated them, and fever. Help 
came rarely from the city. 

The settlers clung to their perches, nev- 
ertheless, rebuilding frequently. In the 
Caribbean, human creatures who have no- 
where else to go build where they are like 
coral. 

The fabulous gold came through, paused 
under the guns of El Morro, went by. 

Conceptions of a kind of wealth less con- 
centrated than gold took shape with the 
dawn of the eighteenth century. The New 


World began to feed the Old. Transport 
became more secure than it had been— 


swifter, too. Late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury Don Alejandro O’Reylly appeared 
from Madrid with a commission from the 
Spanish crown to probe the possibilities of 
Puerto Rican agriculture. Sugar had be- 
come a product separable from other vege- 
table matter in the previous century, and 
very salable. On O’Reylly’s say-so, a great 
sugar mill was set up in the interior of the 
island by the Spanish government. Lands 
allowed to go to waste by absentee pro- 
prietors were confiscated, moreover, and di- 
vided among residents. Better roads were 
built to the cane crushers, to the fields where 
grew the tobacco that had also a swiftly ex- 
panding market in Europe. Immigration 
was encouraged. And with the abolition of 
slavery after the middle of the nineteenth 
century and the granting of a charter of 
self-government somewhat later, Puerto 
Rico eventually became as prosperous a 
dominion as any under the Spanish Crown. 
Prosperity? Prosperity for the owner 
of the land, that is. His bonanza was based 
on cheap labor. From all the Caribbean 
world, from Europe, from Africa, a mass 
of exploitable human creatures had been 
drawn in—white, black, café au lait. When 
the Yankees took over in 1899 after the 
Spanish-American war, they found a popu- 
lation density of five hundred to the square 
mile. That is equaled nowhere among rural 
populations save on the banks of the Ganges. 
The population density throughout the 
United States is an average of forty. 


PRRA 


The house above is typi- 
cal of the model houses 
being built in the rural 
parts of Puerto Rico. At 
the left is the Eleanor 
Roosevelt urban commu- 
nity with hurricane-proof 
houses, wide streets, 
playgrounds, community 
centers and a school. 
Eventually it will contain 
two thousand houses. 


Social reform was strictly subordinate 
to the requirements of big business under 
the first Roosevelt—undocumented accord- 
ing to 1939 standards, unscientific. How- 
ever the “cleaning up” impulse existed. It 
was not without self-interest. It was dimly 
understood even in that far-off day that 
if workers were better housed and better 
fed, the production of wealth might rise. 
It might even rise in Puerto Rico, consid- 
ering the limited size of the island, if the 
workers were less numerous. But changes 
were likely to come about only if the new 
proprietors had themselves to deal with 
the mess they had inherited. Absentee pro- 
prietors see not much further than a bal- 
ance sheet. And under the share-holding 
Americans, as under the Spanish grandees, 
Puerto Rico was governed by remote con- 
trol. 

Presently Congress limited the area a 
Puerto Rican person or corporation might 
own to five hundred acres. A heady and 
very American enthusiasm for reform raged 
for a period. Then came the first World 
War, a price war in sugar, a catastrophic 
drop in the sugar market, a series of trop- 
ical hurricanes, a plague of tropical diseases 
—and collapse. The reforms that Don 
Alejandro O’Reylly attempted under the 
Spanish crown failed as easily under the 
American eagle. There was a saving in 
time only. Tragedies that dragged on 
through ages under the Latins were short 
and sharp under their successors. Today 
a United States government publication 
characterizes the first American period, 
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A splendid new roadway winds up the hills to 


ONE OF PUERTO RICO’S NEW HIGHWAYS 


the dam site of the Garzas Hydroelectric plant, one of two important projects for the development of 


Puerto Rico waterpower. The projects include dams, power houses and transmission and distribution lines which will be of inestimable value in all 


stretching up to yesterday, as “one of 1tm- 
pending social and economic chaos.” 

On a bright day in 1934 a steam yacht 
brought Franklin D. Roosevelt, his wife 
and a group of New Deal officials into San 
Juan harbor. Innocent enough that visit 
looked, but it was not innocent. After the 
Chief Executive smiled in the Caribbean 
sun-glare for the press photographers, he 
accepted the hospitality of one or two of 
the better-kept plantations and pleasantly in- 
sisted that the route thereto should take 
him past some of the island’s more noisome 
rural slums. Less than a year later in 
Washington the Puerto Rican Reconstruc- 
tion Administration came into being. 

PRRA, set up by act of Congress in 
May, 1935, began by assembling the un- 
romantic facts. A social program touching 
fundamentals emerged. The concentration 
of land ownership in a few hands, the 
degradation of the racial stock in rural 
slums and a state of affairs which caused 
human creatures who dwelt on some of the 
best loam in the Caribbean area constantly 
to import foodstuffs—these three millstones 
around the Puerto Rican neck, time hon- 
ored, were first described in words and then 
their remedies indicated. Presently a staff 
of experts attached to PRRA moved to 
action, with full legal authority. 

The first step was the acquisition—sums 
having been made available from the first 
gigantic WPA appropriation in the United 
States—of 4,322 acres of rich tobacco land 
in the Plata Valley owned by an absentee 
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kinds of rural and urban rehabilitation. 


Yankee corporation. Five hundred farms 
ranging from five to ten acres each were 
carved out of this large property, few of 
whose late proprietors had ever seen it— 
or, indeed, the island itself. 

Natives were lent the money to buy 
small new homesteads, the sale price being 
returnable in profits the soil would bring. 
And, lest inexperience should make profits 
negligible, expert advice was given free un- 
til an experienced husbandry should come 
into being, able to support demonstration 
farms and laboratories out of its own sur- 
plus. 

In the coffee region, 1,645 acres were 
acquired and, instead of coffee being raised 
to produce a big slice of cash for remote 
owners and a smaller slice for the dark 
little workers, who ‘promptly exchanged it 
for imported food, stipulation was made 
that the new proprietors—some two hun- 
dred families—should grow diversified 
crops. Food, first, on which they them- 
selves could hve. 

A new order was imposed—gently, firm- 
ly, with deliberation. 

Across the island at Zalduondo a 1500- 
acre farm was broken up and fell into the 


‘hands of another lot of two hundred small 


farmers. These were men who had once been 
landowners, forced into a propertyless state 
by the concentration of capital. One gov- 
ernment-acquired 433-acre plantation was 
subdivided into farmlets of less than two 
acres each and, on the usual PRRA terms, 
turned over to the inhabitants of an ex- 


cessively crowded rural slum that lay near- 
by. The entangled messy dwellings were 
not razed at'once. That would come later, 
when a demand developed for a better way 
of living. 

Experts appeared who understood how, 
by the magic of fertilizer and cunning 
methods of irrigation, to render arid re- 
gions fruitful. Fifty-seven small farms in 
the arid regions are still being run as a de- 
monstration of the uses to which unprom- 
ising soil may be put—provided a little 
government help is available and provided 
a farmer has the wit to translate his school- 
ing into work. 

A year or two more, and with some cash 
in pocket as a return from the new stirring 


of the earth, an inquiry arose from the na-’ 


tives as to means of acquiring habitations 
not unlike those the invading Americans 
had put up for themselves. Low-cost con- 
crete houses were built at first—a few; 
and then low-cost houses of treated and 
rammed earth, based on a native mode of 
construction that once only the Puerto Ri- 
can rich could afford. These were offered 
to the workers on terms similar to those 
on which they had acquired farming land. 
Of these habitations, 2080 have gone up. 


And of the land acquired from the big 


haciendas, now broken up and lived on by 
the people who work it, there are forty 
thousand acres. 

Barely five years have run by since 1935. 
Socially a new ferment rises in the island. 
It spreads from the settlements whose in- 
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habitants live largely on their own gardens, 
who raise their own poultry, who keep 
their houses clean. With adequate food, 
comes health; with physical health, comes 
sanity. Sociability, even. The hatreds that 
divide neighbor from neighbor lessen in 
Puerto Rico. This new dispensation is 
worked from the bottom. It has an eco- 
nomic base. 

Cooperatives have been encouraged. A 
variety of them link Puerto Rican society 
now. None would have been possible un- 
der the miserly individualism that ruled 
when all but a handful of Puerto Ricans 
were poor and expected to stay poor. The 
members of these mutual-aid societies, 
though their ownership of the land is in- 
dividual, sometimes work the land in com- 
mon. As to labor, a sort of impromptu 
communism prevails. Nearly all the new- 
style Puerto Ricans belong to organizations 
that hire the major agricultural tools in ro- 
tation out of a central stock. Most of them 
market their produce cooperatively. 

As to the social implications of the acts 
he carries out under the aegis of the United 
States Government, the Puerto Rican seems 
to be indifferent. He is not generally a book 
reader ; he does not ordinarily use big words 


like “capitalism” and “socialism.” He has 
merely taken a road that offered toward 
prosperity. 

Change would not have been possible, 
of course, but for the expenditure of gov- 
ernment capital. The most telling of all 
the expenditures is that made in service 
farms and in the agricultural schools ad- 
ministered by the insular government. Here 
real benefits come only to those intelligent 
enough to learn, as soon as may be, how 
to follow the new methods unaided. At 
present fourteen service farms provide fer- 
tilizer, livestock, seed and poultry to the re- 
settled farmers. A $100,000 annual bill for 
the import of poultry and eggs shocked the 
American experts when they first surveyed 
a land ideally suited to the small poultry 
farm. Slowly—too slowly, the impatient 
Americans say—that tribute to lands be- 
yond the sea is being whittled away. From 
a modern poultry plant at La Plata Farm, 
with electric incubation and brooding equip- 
ment, three hundred chicks a week and a 
score of dozens of eggs are auctioned off 
weekly to farmers who can prove that 
they have the skill to maintain henyards of 
their own. 

As to livestock, instruction is wanted 
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first as to how the immemorial pig can 
be preserved and multiplied. Roast pig 
has always been a craved-for item among 
these people. All too often the house, so to 
speak, was burned down to roast the pig. 
Anyway, that was a‘description of Puerto 
Rican economy as a whole; as in Charles 
Lamb’s fable it was a parable of human 
folly. Now pure-bred Hampshire and 
Duroc Jersey porkers are at the disposition 
of small-plot farmers, once the men who 
run the service farms are convinced that 
the original swine will survive to breed 
progeny and not be slaughtered for to- 
morrow’s banquet. 

So also with the goat. He is the poor 
man’s cow in Puerto Rico. Yet until 1935 
the per capita consumption of goat milk 
was, incredibly, one pint annually. Recently 
the service farms imported 150 pedigreed 
Anglo-Nubian goats. The Argicultural Ex- 
tension Service ‘has placed new bucks at 
stud throughout the island. 

Don’t think that Paradise is being bought 
cheaply in Puerto Rico. It comes slowly 
enough. Thirty-five per cent of the natives 
are still illiterate. But that percentage 
stood at 79.6 when the Americans came. 

(Continued on page 48) 


At the left is the Spanish Club at San Juan and beyond it the capitol building; at the upper right, a glimpse of the seashore at sunset; below that, a 
group of sailors inspecting the batteries near the harbor. Puerto Rico’s position with relation to the Panama Canal and the sea lanes between North and 
South America give the island great strategic importance. For this reason the United States has launched a thirty million dollar naval and air defense 


program. 
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A mighty escarpment known as the Garden Wall rises impressively 

above Piegan Trail. For all its apparent austerity, along this trail 

may be found the rare blue columbine and a wealth of other 
alpine flowers. 


A MIGHTY SYMBOL 


OF PEACE 


Photographs by Hileman 


is the fourth of a series of pictorial features on the National Parks of America. ~ 
itorial Note 


In 1932 Glacier National Park was joined with Canada’s neighboring Waterton 
National Park to form the Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park in the faith 
that it will forever be “an appropriate symbol of permanent peace and friendship.” 
Glacier National Park covers: an area of 1,537 square miles in northwestern Mon- 
tana, one of the most beautiful regions in the Rockies. Here, among the higher 
peaks, are more than sixty glaciers and two hundred beautiful lakes which provide 
scenery that is unsurpassed on this continent and a haven for wild animals. 
Though Lewis and Clark reached a point forty miles east of the present park in 
1804, the exceptional grandeur of the region and the need for its conservation was 
not recognized until the beginning of this century. It was made a national park 
in 1910. 


Horseback trails in Glacier National Park cover a distance of nearly nine hundred miles, and 
visitors may ride or hike for days at a time resting each evening at a conveniently located 
mountain cam 


Swiftcurrent Lake in the 
Many Glacier Region, at 
the left, is the heart of 
the Park and from it 
branch many of the deep- 
est and most interesting 
glacial valleys. On this 
lake the Park’s largest 
hotel is located. In the 
distance is Lake Jose- 
phine and Gould Moun- 
tain. At the right are the 
Trick Falls and Rising 
Wolf Mountain, scenic 
features in the Two Med- 
icine Lake regi 


Black-tail deer, big-horn rams, moose, wapiti, and 
grizzly and black bears are among the wild ani- 
mals that live in the Park. 
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A COTTON CAPITAL OF THE 


OLD SOUTH 


By DORIS PITKIN BUICK 


Illustrated with drawings by Marion Acker 


Mobile’s Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception was dedicated in 1850. Today it is an oasis 
of serenity in the center of one of the busiest sections of the city. 
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STAR-SHAPED azalea blossoms in all 
known shades of rose filled the hotel lobby. 


“Looks like you could eat them with sugar ; 


and cream,” our waitress said. 

Before Pennsylvania has seen its first 
daffodil, the streets of Mobile are afire with 
Oriental red or gay with every pink from 
shrimp to watermelon. Palest orchid, 
orange, deep purple, white, crimson—the 
gardens in Alabama come alive with color 
as exciting and barbaric as primitive music. 
For azaleas are blooming. 

The seventeen-mile Azalea Trail is Mo- 
bile’s glory. Bienville Square—all pulsing 


_ color under Spanish moss and oaks that 


must have been saplings when the French 
landed—is only its commencement. The 
formal Blacksher Gardens, where thirty 
people can just girdle the largest shrub, 
are but one-of_ its features. 


Past houses | 


that saw the Union troops enter, and sub-— 


urbs that a few years ago were country, 
around Spring Hill where once the towns- 
folk went to escape yellow fever, along 
Wisteria Avenue or old, old streets with 
foreign names weaves the Trail. Flowers 
grow so densely along it that leaves and 
branches vanish. Some azaleas are twenty 
or more feet high. A garden doorway 
has been cut through two mammoth bushes. 
Nearby dwarf Japanese species edge a 
pansy bed. Jasmine and roses are in bloom, 


wisteria hangs fragrantly on old walls—but 


the azalea is queen. 

In 1710 Alabama knew as little of azaleas 
as Greenland does. But a romantic French 
colonist, Fifise Langlois, brought out three 
bushes—white, pink, and reddish purple— 
from his native Toulouse the next year. 
Curiously enough, the captain of Fifise’s 
boat was the grandson of a sailor who had 
originally brought these shrubs from China 
to France. 


guessed from the Toulousian’s request to 
plant azaleas on his grave. 

In this riot of growth and color, the 
old buildings of Mobile are falling into ruin, 
not slowly, as befits their age and elegance, 
but with undignified haste brought by mod- 
ern wrecking machines, Old families who 
cannot afford taxes on houses with the 
“iron lace” 
sell these irreplaceable buildings for filling 
station sites. 
the pride of the city with its designs of 
flowers, acorns, grapes or goddesses, was 
stripped off the houses and sold as scrap 
to the Japanese for munitions. Part of 
Mobile may now be bombs or bullets used 
against China. But though Mobilians are 
wretched over the steady destruction of 
their city, enough remains to make this 
town a happy hunting ground for archi- 
tects—if they hurry. 

Open at all times is the Richards home, 
with cast-iron fence and elaborate grille to 


What the flowers meant to an 
eighteenth-century empire builder may be 


Worst of all, old iron work, ~ 


support the high, dim gallery flagged with ° 


marble that so often shades Southern homes. 


The house at Number 108 Conception 

Street, like so many other old 

structures in Mobile, has suffered 

from neglect and the ravages of time. 

Originally the house was entered by 

two curving sets of steps at either 
end of the veranda. 


To ‘see the sun highlighting the rare patterns of 
the four seasons against their background of shadow 
is to feel that this metal lacework has the dis- 
tinction of something a duchess might wear. 

No one can stand outside the Richards’ door 
without feeling that the flanking glass panels are 
curiously opaque. But step inside. That darkness 
was only the wrong side of wine-red glass, pure in 
color as a Bohemian goblet, glass brought from 
Europe almost a century ago when Charles Rich- 
ards was building this mansion for his wife Eliz- 
abeth. 

The house has other distinctive features like the 
silver bell pulls connecting with eight brass bells 
on the back porch; these bells differ in tone so 
that each gives an individual signal, and servants 
knew where they should go from the sound. The 
original name plate on the front door is silver, 
too; the globes of the bronze chandeliers are cut 
crystal. But most engaging of all is the “hung” 
stairway, its long sweep graceful as the curve of 
a shell. 

There was a time when Mobile guarded its homes, 
but last year, in accordance with the charming 
custom gaining ground over the country, the town 
held an open house day, The opulent period of 
the Deep South comes nearer in rooms where rare 
woods are hand-carved and portraits of long dead 
beauties look down at mantles in Carrara marble. 

But the private houses are almost surpassed by 
the fine public buildings. The Old Southern Market 
(now more prosaically the City Hall and Municipal 
Building) attracts visitors who come to revel in ar- 
chitecture, or historically minded people who picture 
this old market turned armory in the stirring days 
of the War between the States. Imagination can 
bring back the year 1711 when on this very land 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, cleared 
away cottonwood, sassafras, oak, tall pine, and 
walnut to erect Fort St. Louis de la Mobile. 

Since Mobile has a long history, it naturally 
has many forms of architecture. The Creole houses, 
old and charming, are distinctive. They are wooden 
cottages (for early colonists had little time for 
grandeur) raised on a foundation of brick. The 
sparing use of brick was a matter of thrift; wood 
was plentiful along the Gulf, but every brick had 
to be brought from Europe. Vessels arrived with a 
few tons for ballast; builders used them where they 
would do most good. So we find them in the base- 
ments of the houses, a protection against damp and 
insects as well as fireproofing for the big ovens 
where delectable Southern fish were already being 
transformed into even more delectable Southern 
dishes. On Springhill Avenue, not far from the 
century-old Jesuit college, stands such a house, so 
aged that its lovely fanlight is warped. Visitors will 


This home is characteristic of the 
houses that lined St. Anthony Street 
in the spacious days before the Civil 
War. On this thoroughfare dwelt most 
of Mobile’s aristocratic families. 
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be amused to learn that its front stairs were 
shifted to the side of the porch because 
a mother found that her daughters’ ankles 
—oh horror!—were visible from the street 
where young gentlemen walked. 

The colonnaded City Hospital, erected in 
1825, the stately Marine Hospital a few 
years younger, the fine home of Admiral 
Semmes presented to the Confederate naval 
hero by popular subscription, the Ayers 
house standing on a lot bought in 1803 
from the Spanish government—these are 
but a few of Mobile’s treasures. There 
are the’ Cathedral gates and the Horst 
house with its foreign charm, but nothing 
is more satisfying to see or more crammed 
with history than Christ Episcopal Church. 
This ante bellum edifice stands—its white 
Doric colonnade delicately patterned with 
leaf shadows—on the site of a church 
erected in 1711. Here crinolined ladies 
prayed for Confederate victories and here 
the rector, later Bishop Wilmer, received 
a command—after 1865—to pray for the 
President of the United States. Firmly 
and diplomatically the clergyman answered 
that rectors of the Episcopal church re- 
ceived their orders from the House of 
Bishops, not from officers of the Federal 
army. Sentries were thereupon stationed at 
the church doors, and the old building has 
the distinction of being the only place of 
worship in the United States ever closed 
by the military. But services went on in 
ladies’ parlors until, by a special act of 
Congress under Johnson, the government 


reluctantly reopened those clesed doors. 

Carl Carmer in Stars Fell on Alabama 
called Mobile the city of the lotus,. Less 
poetically, we might say Mobile refuses 
to be high-pressured into the tempo of the 
present. For this reason her old buildings 
are flaking away, her azalea festival is only 
beginning to be widely known, and hardly 
anyone north of the Ohio has heard of her 
Mardi Gras. But for this very reason, 
visiting Mobile is an experience apart. 

Closely bound up with the city’s past 
and present is that racial mosaic, the Ala- 
bama negro. These colored people carry 
on a custom lost to most cities. Vendors 
still occasionally have their street cries as 
they offer Christmas mistletoe from their 
baskets or at a later season anything from 
pale Cherokee roses to okra. In 1815 fowls 
and cornmeal were being peddled and cried 
through the same streets. Municipal 
ordinances even allowed bread and milk 
(though not oysters) to be hawked from 
door to door. The past and present of this 
metropolis are not too far apart when pur- 
chasers still listen for street cries. 

The blacks have not forgotten their old 
songs and rhythms either, and the music 
of the negro is part of Mobile. There were 
chants for the old river packets and now 
there is a chant for unloading the white ba- 
nana ships from Central America. There 
is even a characteristic hammer beat for 
tearing up the pavements. If the city were 
as dead as Carthage, one feels that 
the ghosts of old darky songs must linger 


Christ Church on St. Emanuel Street dates from 1841, a fine example of the Greek revival 
architecture of that period. It_has the curious distinction of being the only house of worship 
in the United States ever closed by the military. 


on the shores of her bay; so intimately 
have they been bound with her life. 

Whatever Mobile may keep or lose, noth- 
ing can take away her history. Her very 
name goes back to aboriginal days and the 
Mobile or Maubila Indians. Apparently! 
the word made early Frenchmen uneasy. 
Mobile sounded a bit flighty for the capital 
of Louisiana Territory. Some one suggest- 
ed that colonizatién would be promoted if 
the name were altered; why not Immobile? 
But name or no name, twenty-three filles 
a@ la cassette arrived on the Pelican, with 
their trousseaux in chests supplied by the 
state. They were shepherded by two Gray 
Nuns who brought them to marry and to 
live in Creole houses built upon bricks. 

Apparently the air of America or else 
matrimony did something to these jeunes 
filles, for no sooner were they wedded (ex- | 
cept for one~maiden “coy and hard to: 
please,” as records tell) than they started 
the Petticoat Insurrection. They didn’t like 
Indian corn; it wasn’t what they were ac- 
customed to in France and they would not 
eat it. History does not state whether they 
were also averse to corn bread but if so, 
how their descendants have changed! 


Some of these young wives must have 
had slaves—very likely an Indian renamed 
Hypolite, for this was the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or possibly a black man called Bon 
Temps or Vin d’Espagne. The Catholic 
baptismal register, now in the Bishop's 
house—an old book, cloth bound, with poor 
paper, poor writing, poor spelling, and not 
a few blots—sheds light on these matters. 

Mobile was the capital of Louisiana from 
its founding in 1702 to 1720. The days 
when Mobile was scarcely more than a fort 
“built of brick and fortified by four bas- 
tions, on Vauban’s system, with half-moons, 
a good ditch, a covered way, and glacis,” 
passed rapidly into the more luxurious 
period (for all luxury is comparative) when 
houses built of logs and earth and roofed 
with bark were sold for “fifteen cows and 
calves, one pair of oxen of three years and 
a bull.” Already Mobile was developing a 
characteristic cuisine—that blend of foreign” 
tradition, Gulf fish, and native vegetables 
that has made Creole cooking a term to con- 
jure by. 

Today the streets of Mobile show few 
traces of the earliest period. Only a fleur- 
de-lys in the pavement marks the site of 
Fort Condé (later captured by the British 
and at once renamed Fort Charlotte). 
Traces of Andrew Jackson are hard to find. 
But the palmy years—the forties and fifties, 
heyday of the rising cotton aristocracy— 
left traces everywhere. Mobile was the nat- 
ural outlet for a state of plantations with 
an output rising from seven thousand bales 
in 1818 to a million in 1861. Wealth flowed 
into the town as each river packet docked. 
Its remains show in the house of Madame 
Le Vert, social queen of that era (the 

(Continued on page 44) 


Although the nights are fairly cool, we 
find sleeping very difficult. We have camp 
cots, which are never too comfortable, with 
nets draped over them to protect us from 
the mosquitoes. The nets may not sound 
like a hazard but the first time I tried to 
get out of one I got all tangled up with it 
and a chair and ended up on the floor with 
a very black eye. 


Animals are the cause of sleepless nights. 
Not the lions and leopards and elephants, 
that we have been trying to get a glimpse of 
all year, but the goats and pigs and chickens 
that are part of every village. Domestic 
animals are quite homeless out here. The 
chickens roost in the trees and all the goats 
and pigs in the village sleep on our porch. 
The noises and smells that these gentle 
animals can produce are unbelievable. Our 
beds are right under the one and only win- 
dow, so we receive full benefit of all sneezes, 
snorts, oinks and baas. In self-defense 
we have borrowed a long spear and when 
the noise and fragrance of the night be- 
come unbearable we reach out the window 
and prod the dumb-witted animals until 
they seek another resting place. 

Then when we have just gotten peacefully 
to sleep, a giant chorus of roosters begins 
to announce the dawn. They are not as 
clever as our American roosters and insist 
upon waking us at 2 a.m. and every hour 
thereafter until the sun rises. We can’t 
find a spear long enough to reach them. 
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But the sun seldom rises. The wet and 
dry seasons appear at different times in dif- 
ferent localities, Everywhere we are told 
that we have arrived during the wrong sea- 
son, regardless of which one it is, or that 
it is the right season but the weather is 
very unusual. Very unusual indeed. This 
is supposedly the hot sunny season in the 
lower Congo region—but we seldom see the 
sun. It should rain every day, not the 
unceasing rain we connect with the tropics, 
but a torrential downpour lasting about an 
hour. However, the rains are bottled up 
in banks of dull depressing clouds, and 
while there is no sun there is-little relief 
from the heat that hangs over the land. 
The gods in charge of the department of 
weather must have had too much palm 
wine. 

It has already taken two months to make 
a picture we might have done in a few 
weeks. Our main characters, who have been 

‘taken from their work in other villages, 


are growing restless with so little to do. 
Most natives thrive on this kind of an ex- 
istence but our cast includes a number 
of educated men who have left schools, 
churches and dispensaries to work with us. 
They are- simmering to get back to their 
work after so much waiting for the sun. 
The villagers too are impatient because we 
have gotten them out on the set so many 
times—only to have the sun disappoint us. 
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We are at our wits end as to how to keep 
our large cast amused and interested. We 
have given three movie shows at night out 
under the mango trees. We have become 
muscle-bound from doing acrobatic stunts 
and jumping rope. We have made pin- 
wheels and airplanes for all the children, 
who now surround us worshipfully, and are 
reluctant to leave even long enough to eat. 
(A toy is almost unknown. The boys use 
green fruits for balls. The girls sometimes 
carry a stick of wood for a doll but more 
often have a real baby tied on their backs.) 

Getting to know people well without being 
able to talk to them is a peculiar experience. 
With a little practice in sign language and 
a few Kikongo words (very few) we get 
along amazingly well. There are even 
special friends with whom we have reached 


‘a state of almost perfect understanding. 


They bring presents, show us how to do 
things African style, discuss the weather, 
and play games with us, just as if we have 
lived here all our lives. 

When this state of understanding was 
reached the men put their heads together 
and selected a native name for us. It is 
Mpangala, which means, someone who 
makes things and runs around playing with 
the children. Now we are Tata and Mama 
Mpangala to everyone and have been in- 
corporated in one of their songs so that 
our new name is in the air most of the 
day. 

We find that the people in Congo do not 
wage war on the animals but on the insects. 
The air is not thick with mosquitoes, as we 
imagined. On the contrary, they usually 
only appear in the evenings and then with- 
out a single buzz, Having been brought up 
among the noisy New York and Jersey 
breeds we are almost unaware of these gen- 
tle malarial mosquitoes. They do their dead- 
ly work, however, and we must dose our- 
selves with quinine in order to offset fevers. 
The natives all seem to have malaria, and 
although they have built up some immunity 
they cannot afford quinine and so suffer 
with fevers constantly. I should guess that 
mosquitoes are one of the major reasons 
for the backwardness of the black race. 


The country is full of ants of every kind. 
Flying ants that make a wonderful meal, 
white ants that eat away the insides of walls 
and furniture, tiny brown ants that find un- 
covered food in less than two minutes; but 
the deadliest of all are the drivers. These 
are dark red ants, fairly large, that will 
eat any living thing. They come in an end- 
less army in perfect formation, select a 
house and surround it in an orderly way. 
Then at some unknown signal they attack. 


' The people must take their children and 


leave but on their return move back into a 
hut free of the mice, rats, crickets and 
roaches that once overran it. A very neat 
housecleaning! The drivers travel in such 
huge armies that they can kill and eat a 
person or large animal almost overnight. 
Some tribes have been known to tie of- 
fenders in the path of the drivers and let 
them be the executioners. 


Once when we were changing a tire on a 
dark jungle road, the drivers surrounded 
and. crawled over us. We were unaware 
of their existence until the attack signal 
came and all at once they began to bite. 
We got that tire back on the car mighty 
fast and left the spot—but not all of the 
drivers. They dug their long pincers into 
us and never let go until we got home and 
picked each one off separately. 
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Jiggers are the inhabitants of toes. The 
tiny black mother, who is smaller than the 
head of a pin, digs her way into a conve- 
nient toe and lays her eggs. They are un- 
noticeable for a day or two and then start 
itching to get out. Digging under the skin 
you find a sack as big as a pea and if you 
are very skillful get it out without break- 
ing it and spilling the eggs. They are such 
fun to get out that I don’t mind picking 
up a few now and then. But how my poor 
husband does suffer when I dig his out! 

Jiggers however are not fun to the bare- 
footed natives who sometimes have their toes. 
almost eaten away by them. The children 
suffer most, as their jiggers get little or no 
attention and so build a city in ten little 
toes. Many of them have a “jigger walk” 
and hobble along on their heels with their 
toes stuck up in the air. It is a common 
sight to see them doubled up on the ground, 
with foot held up to face, trying to remove 
the offenders with a sharp stick. 
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Left: Mama Maketa 
visits the beauticians 
every two weeks. 
The operator werks 
three or four days 
to produce her 
coifture. 


Right: The village 
chief wears a feather 
headdress, an an- 
cient copper neck- 
lace, and a brightly 
colored plush 
blanket (made in 
Japan. ) 


Left: These traders 
are trying to sell 
elephant tusks to the 
chief. Palavers 
sometimes last a day 
or more before a 
price is agreed upon. 


Right: A man _ sus- 
pected of casting a 
spell on the village 
is presented a poi- 
son cup. He is guilty 
until he proves his 
innocence by drink- 
ing the poison—and 
not dying! 


Left? Tata “Mpan- 
gala” worked hard 
to make actors out 
of the village boys. 
They liked it at first 
but soon became 
temperamental and 
did not want to play 
any more. 


Right: This is a 
street in Boko. 
While the women 
are working hard 
preparing food for 
their families, the 
men just sit in 
drowsy idleness 


Three women came to call one day and | 
found that they had walked a long way 
from their village to do me this honor. They 
came for the purpose of seeing what a 
young white woman looks like.. When they 
arrived quite breathless with excitement, 
they took one look at me, and clapped their 
hands over their mouths in the African yes- 
ture of complete surprise. When they 
finally recovered and got around to express- 
ing themselves they said, “How high, and 

how. wide, she is!” Bantandu women are 
‘only about five feet tall so I tower over 
them by a good six inches. Then having 
heard I was young they expected to find me 
-small and dainty. However, I am not nearly 
as round as all the native women and rather 
object to being called wide. 

The lady next door is almost as conveni- 
ent as an American neighbor and much more 
interesting. We can’t borrow a can of beans 
or a little butter but she would gladly sup- 
ply us with roasted caterpillars or palm oil 
with which to spread our bread. 

Mama Maketa works hard for her family 
and keeps her six children exceptionally 
well-clothed and fed. But Africa is a land 
of contrasts. One day I heard screams 
and ran out to find one of her little girls 


streaming with blood. Mama Maketa was 
holding her while the witch doctor cut rows 
of slits in her arms and legs (with a Gil- 
lette razor blade) and then rubbed black 
acid into the open wounds. This is to cure 
pain—headache, tummy ache, or what have 
you. Almost all the people have a great 
many scars from this practice—sometimes 
having head, arms and abdomen literally 
covered with them. This besides the dark 
tribal markings that have been cut in their 
faces and dyed blue. These are gradually 
disappearing, however, and we see many 
children who have not been so disfigured. 

Thursday is one of our most interesting 
days. The chief’s court meets under a huge 
mango tree every week to settle the palavers 
of this village and several sub-villages. An 
African court is as full of excitement as a 
sensational New York trial. 


The chief, judges, witnesses and onlook- 
ers all sit in a circle on log benches that 
have been set up five deep and about a foot 
from the ground. The defendant stands in 
the center at a horizontal pole suspended 
by two forked sticks. It is in just the right 
position for convenient leaning and is long 
enough to accompany a number of de- 
fendants. Sometimes a family or two will 
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be up at the leaning post together. Then 
the noise begins. Everyone gets a chance to 
talk loud and long and frequently at the 
same time everyone else is. Talking is one 
of the things these people are exceptionally 
good at. They whisper, shout, scream, 
weep, jump, dance and sing, and when the 
whole court is in an uproar we know the 
trial is nearing its end. The chief sud- 
denly stops all the confusion, takes his 
judges around the corner of a nearby hut, 
and there they quietly decide what the ver- 
dict is to be. 

In the old days this decision was law and 
the defendant might immediately be stood 
up against the scarred old mango tree and 
his head cut off. Now, however, the Bel- 
gian government keeps careful check on all 
court decisions. Although the chief is 
trusted to try all minor cases and the ver- 
dicts are usually accepted, the State some- 
times find it necessary to reverse them. Tra- 
dition still influences native decisions to a 
certain extent. The people here have come 
a long way in sixty years, and there is a 
much greater sense of justice than in the 
interior where men are still ruled by witch- 
craft. 
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(Continued on page 47) 


HUNTING WILD BOARS IN 


BBRACK in 1769 Ebenezer Caldwell wrote 
his friend Jonathan Bliss, a merchant of 
Alexandria, Virginia, that “this region” 
(what is now East Tennessee) “‘is the most 
torbidding wilderness I have seen. There 
is great height to the mountains, and their 
wildness is little encouraging to families de- 
siring to move to the westward. 

“The Indians here are in the majority a 


friendly multitude and live handsomely on 


game that swarms valleys and mountains 
alike, but I doubt that projected settlements 
will survive for many seasons. It is like 
battling the forces of Hell to work a way 
through low brush and bushes that every- 
where mass forests here.” 

I thought of Caldwell’s aptly worded de- 
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READY TO CHARGE 


This Russian wild boar is just as ferocious as he looks. He can outrun any animal in the Tennessee mountains; he is as great a master of strategy as a 
Malay tiger; and if cornered or wounded, he is more dangerous than_a lion. 


By JOHN MALONEY 


With photographs by the author 


” 


scription while down on hands and knees 


seeking passage through a dense tangle of 


undergrowth. Two days of climbing 
through laurel and rhododendron bushes, 
too often mixed with blackberry briars, 
had been proof enough that formidable jun- 
gles still exist in the Great Smokies, even 
as in Caldwell’s day. Valleys and moun- 
tains here along the Tennessee-North Caro- 
lina border are still “forbidding wilderness.” 

We were down in these mountains tak- 
ing part in a new American sport—hunting 
wild, ferocious, silvery-haired Russian boars 
—a sport growing more and more popular 
in the highlands of East Tennessee. 

Most of us in this party were carrying 
rifles, but—surprisingly in this modern age 


THE SMOKIES 


—three members of the hunt were armed 
only with stout hickory bows and steel- 
tipped arrows. 
over we developed a keen respect for these 
weapons that came down to white men as 
a heritage from long-gone southern redmen 
who had hunted on these same mountains. 

It was perhaps a fancied resemblance in 
the Smokies to the jungles of Africa or the 
forests of Russia that led a group of Eng- 
lishmen—mainly expatriates, for business 
reasons, in New York—to purchase a tract 
of wilderness in western North Carolina in 
1912. There, with visions of old-world hunts 
to inspire them they loosed twenty-six wild 
boars, fourteen from the Ural Mountains 


and twelve from South Africa, in a fenced 


And before the hunt was 


and posted preserve. They hunted them 
for two years, bringing friends down from 
New York for the “shoots.” Then came the 
World War, and different game became 
England’s. The boars increased; and for- 
est fires, an ever-present threat in this re- 
gion, weakened fences. The long-tusked 
hogs spread over the mountains, ranging 
for themselves in unmolested timberlands 
where acorns, chestnuts, berries and roots 
made a “pig heaven” excelling even those 
in their native habitats. 

Strangely enough, the great silvery-haired 
hogs climbed over the North Carolina ridges 
and found the Tennessee mountains and val- 
leys more to their liking. Few remained 
near their original refuge. 

Today, these boars are kings in a wil- 
derness where bear, deer and wildcats are 
also increasing so rapidly that natives say 
their pitifully small clearings of corn and 
potatoes are jeopardized. The bears over- 
turn their beehives; boars root up potato 
patches; deer eat tender corn shoots be- 
fore they get knee high, and wildcats play 
havoc with chicken roosts. 

Three years ago the ban against killing 

wild boars was first lifted for a three-week 
season, and in the Cherokee National For- 
est hunting was allowed under the super- 
vision of the United States Forestry Serv- 
ice and the Tennessee Conservation Com- 
mission. A few hunters, led by native guides 
with mountain-bred hounds, ventured in 
_that first year for what they expected to be 
“mild” sport. It was only after hounds 
had been slashed beyond usefulness by sa- 
ber-like tusks and several incautious hunt- 
ers were badly wounded by the infuriated 
beasts that the respect to which they proved 
themselves entitled was accorded them. 

Boar hunting, of course, was a thrilling 
sport in medieval days, when spears and 
crossbows were the only available weapons. 
Today, down in the Great Smokies, most 
hunters are going into the almost impene- 

trable undergrowth carrying rifles similar 


BOW AND ARROW 


Stout hickory bows and steel-tipped arrows, 

which have come down to the white man 

from his Indian predecessors, are used in 

hunting boars in the Cherokee Forest in 

the Great Smokies. Most hunters, however, 

carry rifles similar to those used for ele- 
phants in Africa. 


to those used for elephants in Africa or 
tigers in the Malay Peninsula, declaring 
the hides of these boars as hard to pierce 
as those of elephants. 

Conservation officials have estimated that 
more than three hundred wild boars are 
feeding in the Cherokee Forest, along with 
many semi-domesticated “razor-back” hogs 
that have wandered off with untamed 
cousins, roaming the ridges and valleys ad- 
jacent to government-controlled lands. The 
animals are sometimes found in herds of 
from four to ten, although occasionally one 
will travel alone, ranging from four to 
ten miles a day when feeding unmolested. 

Generally they sleep most of the day 
in thick laurel or rhododendron thickets 
and feed morning and evening. They live 
on herbs, roots, nuts, berries, ground-nest- 
ing birds and eggs, and snakes and sala- 
manders that they kill, as do the deer, by 
cutting them to pieces with sharp hoofs. 
Young boar pigs are striped with black 
and white lines on a reddish background— 
a cunning natural camouflage that blends 
admirably into either summer greenery or 
autumn foliage. 

At Tellico Plains, a village at the en- 
trance to government-controlled mountain 

(Continued on page 42) 


AT THE END OF THE DAY 


Boars give mountain-bred hounds a wicked 
run, sometimes keeping ahead of them for 
twenty hours at a stretch. Below, a hunter 
and his guide examine their two hundred 
pound quarry. At the right center a Ten- 
nessee hound grins with satisfaction at the 
conclusion of a seven hour chase. A Russian 
wild boar with her youngsters is seen in 
the picture at the lower right. 
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Edward Claswell 


The Namib Desert in which valuable dia- 
mond deposits were discovered in 1908 
stretches for a distance of three hundred 
miles along the littoral of South-West Africa. 


Ona hill, about eight miles west of Aus, 
in South-West Africa, our car stalled— 
for the first time in four months. 

Beyond the vast sandy plain and its last 
visible line of camel-thorn trees the sky 
turned crimson, while the eastern horizon 
was gradually covered by a gentle haze of 
purple. It was hard to believe that beyond 
all that colorful beauty lay the terrifyingly 
cruel desert. 

Still people venture into it. Sometimes 
they never come back. Restless souls seek- 
ing adventure, or expecting to find—what? 

The answer is always—diamonds. 

It does not matter that the law prohibits 
prospecting for diamonds. It does not mat- 
ter that the finding and keeping of uncut 
diamonds is illegal and renders the offender 
liable to a heavy fine or to a stiff jail sen- 
tence. It does not matter that the venture 
of penetrating into Thirstland is rife with 
untold risks and that one small mistake can 


SOUTH AFRICA’S DESERT — 
OF DIAMONDS ; 


By ALEKO LILIUS, F.R.G.S. 


With photographs by the author go 


easily result in the wanderer’s perishing 
through thirst or sandstorm. Once one is 
lost among the dunes and the sun has dis- 


appeared, or the storm’ comes, sweeping, - 


stinging, suffocating sand, the end of the 
trail is near. 

Near the top of the hill where the car 
had stalled, stood two solemn signs. One 
read, in English, Afrikaans and German: 


WARNING—Penalty £500 or one year’s 
imprisonment. The Police is warning 
against entering the Prohibited Diamond 
Area without a permit. 


The other 


WARNING—Penalty £500 or one year’s 
imprisonment. Prohibited Diamond Area. 
Keep to the road. 


Beyond those signs was sand—gray sand 
everywhere. A few succulent plants clung 
desperately to a totally imperceivable exis- 
tence, miraculously filling their leaves with 
moisture where there was apparently none, 
and defying eradication against both terrific 
heat and constant sandstorms. 

Throw an empty bottle on the ground, 
and soon the ceaseless whirling sand will 
not only turn it opaque, but cut it in two. 
I have seen it done. Where we stood, we 
picked up a bottle that had had its trans- 
lucence completely rubbed, off and one side 
sawed clean off. If a man collapsed from 
exhaustion and died in the desert, and if 
the vultures did not pick the flesh off his 
bones, the sand would do it. Every bone 
of his skeleton would be polished smooth 
and white. 

Such was the land through which we 
were now to travel. The"trouble with the 
engine at last fixed, we were slowly roll- 
ing downhill and*into the Prohibited Dia- 
mond Area. 


IN THE PROHIBITED DIAMOND AREA 


The whole atmosphere of this area was — 
horribly depressing. In fact, a strange un- 
easiness crept over us, and we grew silent 
and apprehensive. Or was it the same in-— 
stinctive feeling of awe that makes one~ 


whisper and walk on tiptoe through a house — 


‘where someone lies dead? i) 


There is a railroad cutting across the» 
desert, a line_as straight as if drawn with — 
a-ruler.” Very rarely there is a station 
house, which seems incongruous as there — 
cannot be any traffic. No one is allowed to — 
detrain. No one ever boards a train. But 
there are gangers living in these houses. — 
They are vittually prisoners living within 
the station compounds. If they walk one © 
hundred yards beyond these fencés, they — 
are liable to the usual fine or imprisonment. 
For all that, they may pick up a diamond! © 
Life on the stations is miserable. Although — 
the personnel is frequently changed, there. 
have been cases where men have gone stark, 
staring mad. The environment is all set dl 
for it. : . 
As we-roll along, we encounter more | 
desert; more dead country; more sun- — 
scorched, saw-toothed rocks with undulat- — 
ing dunes at their bases; more vast, hope- 
less, never-ending flatlands. Then the con- 
stant, hot, dry wind driving the fine-grained, 
stinging sand into one’s face. 

To think that this inferno is immensely — 
rich is inconsistent with its hopeless deso- 
lation and total absence of all commercial j 
activity. Yet so rich is this bleak desert 
coast of South Africa in diamonds and other _ 
precious and semi-precious stones that some — 
years ago the government of the former — 
German colony (now mandated to the — 
Union of South Africa) had to proclaim a_ 
vast territory—several hundred miles along 
the Atlantic coast and eighty miles wide—_ 


A vast region of utter desolation, the Namib Desert is forbidden to all who are brave enough to penetrate its borders and search for diamonds. In 
addition to the danger of being apprehended by the airplanes or camel corps which are constantly patrolling the wastelands, there is the far more 
serious danger of death by thirst. A large proportion of the stones found are, of course, industrial and not gem diamonds. ; 
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a Prohibited Diamond Area. Had the gov- 
ernment not stepped in, the price of dia- 
monds might have fallen to below that of 
cut glass. 

The discovery of these diamond fields 
caused a panic on the world’s diamond 
market. No wonder that the Union of South 
Africa, to save its greatest assets from ruin 
through overproduction, proclaimed a Dia- 
mond Industry Protection Act and turned 
over the whole diamond business to Kim- 
berley interests which today exercise a com- 
plete and peremptory control of all matters 
pertaining to the prohibited areas. 

Diamonds have been found on every con- 
tinent. The oldest diamond-producing coun- 
try is India, which up to the eighteenth 
century satisfied the world’s demand. Later 
came Brazil, South Africa, Europe and 
Australia. And still later, the Belgian Con- 
go. As a peculiarity it may be mentioned 
that minute diamonds have also been found 
in meteorites. : 

Today, ninety per cent of the world’s 
demand for diamonds is satisfied by the 
South African fields. In 1869, the im- 
portant Kimberley deposits were discovered. 
A year later followed the discovery of the 
Jaegersfontein and Koffiefontein diamond 
fields, and in 1902 the Premier Mine, near 
Pretoria, began its production—which has 
not yet stopped. ‘ 

_ Forty years ago, the Colonial Office of 
the Imperial German Government was at 
a loss to know what to do with its newly 
acquired South-West African colony. It 
was, and still is for that matter, a barren 
stretch of dune land along the Atlantic 
coast of South Africa. The affairs of the 


THE DIAMOND CAPITAL 


Without the diamond industry Luderitz would have little to justify its existence. The whaling 

that once gave the city importance has been abandoned, and the fishing industry is small. 

From 1908 to 1932, when the depression caused the suspension of diamond mining, Luderitz 

saw the production of diamonds to the value of nearly $130,000,000. Mining was resumed in 

1935 and the following year diamonds to the value of over $4,000,000 were exported. At the 
left is one of the warning signs on the borders of the Prohibited Diamond Area. 


colony it had been saddled with through 
the untimely death of its founder, Adolph 
Luderitz, were in a chronically sad finan- 
cial state. No crops could be raised in the 
desert. Inland, where farming was possi- 
ble, the natives were hostile and white set- 
tlers were often murdered and their home- 
steads burned. 

In 1907 there arrived in Luderitzbucht a 
man by. the name of August Stauch. He 
was a railroad man who was in charge of 
the Luderitzbucht-Aus section of the co- 
lonial railroad. 

The region between kilometers 18 and 
27 had always been troublesome, what with 
the flying sand and the wandering dunes 
that could overnight walk up to the railroad 
line and settle there. However, this sandy 
section had always been geologically in- 
teresting, and frequently agates, garnets and 
other diamond indications had been found 
there. Stauch did not at any time dream 
of finding diamonds, but being interested 
in nature study, he collected minerals and 
strange-looking stones, of which there are 
many in this region. 

The blacks working in one of his gangs 
noticed his hobby, and usually collected 
whatever they thought would be of interest 
to the “Big Baas.” And so it happened 
that before long a native turned over to his 
foreman a shiny, glittering stone, with the 


- words: 


“Baas, ’n moot klip—Baas, a nice stone.” 

The foreman wrapped it up in a piece of 
paper and stuck it into his pocket. When 
a train passed shortly after, he gave the 
small parcel to the conductor, asking him 
to hand it to the stone-collecting sta- 
tionmaster at Luderitzbucht. 

The stone proved to be a diamond. 

Stauch now quitted his job and began pros- 


pecting in earnest. To begin with, he put 
up his tent near the spot where the first 
stone had been found. © He went very 
methodically about his business. Neverthe- 
less, everybody in Luderitzbucht laughed at 
him. Stauch said nothing. However, it 
did not take him long to discover that the 
sand in the valleys between the dunes was 
diamondiferous. Nevertheless, the skep- 
tical Luderitzbuchtians continued to jeer. 

One day, Stauch left for Swakopmund 
where, at the time, all mineral claims had to 
be registered. Die Westafrikanische Minen- 
Syndikat—The Mining Syndicate of South- 
West Africa—naturally smelt a rat, and 
sent their own man, Herr Bergasessor 
Burchardt, to Luderitzbucht on the same 
steamer on which Stauch returned. 

Almost at once, Luderitzbucht went dia- 
mond mad. Everybody left the town for 
the diamond fields. By every type of con- 
veyance, afoot and on horseback, people 
flocked to the sand dunes and began digging. 
Businessmen closed their offices and stores, 
lawyers and government officials their 
“bureaux.” A whole detachment of the 
police, with the government geologist at its 
head, suddenly appeared at the diggings— 
not to enforce law and order, but to stake 
claims and to dig. 

Shortly after his first discovery,—in Jan- 
uary, 1909, to be exact—August Stauch de- 
cided to go on another prospecting trip, 
this time in company with Dr. Scheibe, a 
noted German geologist who had arrived in 
South-West Africa on behalf of some lo- 
cal mining interests. 

After three days’ march, their party 
reached the Pomona district. The weather 
was threatening, black clouds were gather- 
ing on the horizon. The two prospectors 
decided to camp in a small valley—which 
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they named Idataal. Tents were put up. 
Dr. Scheibe took a native boy along with 
him and went to investigate the sands far- 
ther away. In the meantime, Stauch mount- 
ed his horse and rode away towards the sea- 
shore to establish their position on the map. 
Unable to do so he returned to the camp, 
which he reached shortly before sunset. 
Hearing his approach, Scheibe showed him- 
self in the tent door and greeted him with 
the news that he had found several dia- 
monds. He showed them to Stauch who 
was still mounted. 

A Herero youth, trained in diamond 
washing by Stauch, happened to pass by, a 
load of firewood on his head.- In jest 
Stauch said to Dr. Scheibe that his find 
meant little, that even this Herero boy could 
find diamonds like that. 

“Jacob, throw away your burden and look 
for diamonds.” 

Jacob, entering into the spirit of the joke, 
threw away his wood, fell on his knees and 
began to scoop away the sand with both 
hands. But he had hardly begun when, ex- 
citedly and wildly gesticulating, he shouted 
in his native tongue: 

“Baas, ei je titatita—Baas, 
plenty of diamonds.” 

Stauch at once realized that the boy was 
not joking. He dismounted and knelt be- 
side Jacob. The boy had already filled the 
palm of his left hand with dia- 
monds. 

Dr. Scheibe was so _ over- 
whelmed at the sight of all these 
riches that he stood stock-still, 
murmuring over and over: 

eVWinat. a stainy: tale] ors. 
a fairy tale!” 


here are 


what 


The town of Luderitz is a hot- 
bed of Nazism in South-West 
Africa. Consequently, Jews are 
not tolerated and most Hebrew 
businessmen have long since left 
the town. If it was not for 
the diamond industry, Luderitz 
would have little excuse for its 
existence. Ironically enough, the 
head of this gigantic industry is 
a Jew, Sir Ernest Oppenheim. 
Without the diamond industry, 
none of the many German busi- 
ness houses, factories, hotels and 


numerous cafés would be able to exist. 

Everything in Luderitz is connected 
with the diamond industry. The offices of 
the Consolidated Diamond Mines are lo- 
cated high up on a hill, appropriately called 
Diamantberg, from where one commands a 
panoramic view of the town, its harbor and 
neighboring islands. On a side street, not 
far from the C. D. M., are the headquarters 
of the Diamond Detective Department, 
whose job it is to keep a constantly watch- 
ful eye on, and to arrest, all trespassers in 
the Prohibited Diamond Area, inspect all ap- 
plications for permits to enter the area, and 
to consider one and all potential diamond 
thieves. 

Everything you do in Luderitz seems to 
require a permit. You cannot go for a 
picnic outside the town without a permit. 
You must have a permit to visit. the nearby 
penguin and seal islands. If you have a 
son working on the diamond fields and wish 
to visit him, you require a permit. If you 
have a friend at the mines who has a dog 
which he wishes to sell to you, you must 
have a permit to bring the dog out of the 
area—it may have swallowed a few stones 
for the benefit of yourself or your friend. 

If you have been lucky enough to have 
obtained a permit to visit the fields, you 
are told, on your return, to step over to 
the offices of the company. Here you will 


‘jailed. On his 
watched, as it was suspected that he had | 


be invited to go into a small room where | 


you are X-rayed. Every diamond concealed 
on your person will show up, and that ac- 


cusing little black dot will scream a heavy | 


jail sentence at you from the screen. 


I met the head of the Diamond Detective | 


Department. I also met the jailer. I met 
them “unofficially” at Kapp’s Hotel at Lu- 
deritz, where we swapped stories over 
glasses of Gernian beer. The jailer told 
me stories about his prisoners. At the mo- 
ment, he had in his custody a clerk in the 
employ of the mines, an ex-policeman and 
several black boys who had tried to smug- 
gle diamonds in their bodies. 


The chief detective told me of a man who, - | 


on emerging from the sandy wastes near 
Swakopmund, was caught, prosecuted and 
release he was closely 


cached a darge parcel of diamonds some- 
where in the desert. But one misty day 
he disappeared across the border of the 
Prohibited Area. Later investigation 
showed that he had passed within twenty 
yards of the guard. 

The authorities now knew that the man 
was within the area. The border was care- 


fully watched. The country was searched 


from airplanes and from camelback. But 

all in vain. 
The man had disappeared. In time it 
was found that somehow and 


of the area, crossed the border 
of the. neighboring Portuguese 
colony of Angola, from where he 
had traveled overseas. Today, 
he lives the life of a wealthy 
English squire. 


(Continued on page 39) 


THREE DESERT SCENES 


The three prisoners at the left have 
been apprehended within the for- 
bidden confines of the diamond area 
by the ever vigilant camel corps. 


ruler. At the lower left two explorers 

examine the Bushman’s candle, a 

strange desert plant containing an oily 

sap which burns for hours when 
lighted. 


Directly below is the railroad which™ 
cuts across the desert in a line as~ 
straight as though it were drawn by a _ 


somewhere he had slipped out — 


Then there is another story of — 


UNCLE 


SAM SITS FOR HIS 
PORTRAIT 


By JERRE MANGIONE 


Old prints from Thomas Healy 


The Bureau of the Census is superbly 
equipped with special mechanical devices 
designed to handle the enormous amount 
of data its statisticians must analyze. This 
‘micro-film camera photographs census 
records of the past so that they may be 
stored safely and compactly. A micro- 
film occupies only a tiny fraction of the 
space occupied by the cumbersome vol- 
umes used by the Bureau in the past. 


W RITING in 1910 about the difficulties 
encountered by the enumerators of Uncle 
Sam’s increasing family, a young journal- 
ist named George Jean Nathan said: “The 
census must battle with the great sense of 
American humor, and each of its thirty- 
two questions must fence with the grins of 
each of the 90,000,000 Americans to whom 
the inquisitive interrogations are put. In 
witness whereof is the reply credited to the 
obviously mismated James Tillinghast, of 
Chicago, who, answering the question 
‘Are you divorced?’ made chronicle, ‘Not 
yet, but very soon.’ And in further wit- 
ness whereof is the statement made by one 
Albert Hartley, of the Hoosier State, who, 
in replying to the question ‘Can you read ?’ 
vouchsafed the information, ‘Yes, except 
the sort of stuff Elinor Glyn writes.’ ” 
As Mr. Nathan’s article proceeds to 
show, the professional humorists had a 


URGING COOPERATION 


Posters distributed through all 

the United States and its terri- 

tories emphasize the import- 

ance of the greatest census in 
our history. 


AN IMPERTINENT INTRUDER 


Confound it!~ What right have prying busy- 

bodies to demand information about the 

private lives of respectable people? ‘This 

kind of a reaction to the questions of the 

census enumerators was not uncommon 

among people who had every reason to 
know better. 


field day at the expense of the census takers 
and the authorities in Washington. A 
bibulous and portly German gave his oc- 
cupation as “drinker.” A Bowery bum in- 
sisted that he had been born in “four 
places.” A divorced woman in Toledo, 
Ohio, demanded that the enumerator record 
the fact that her husband was a brute or 
she would see that he “lost his job.” <A 
man in a New York bread line said his 
home was in “whatever park the cops 
aren't.” This was the kind of thing that 
amused everybody but the members of the 
census department. 

The Census Bureau is not carrying on a 
campaign against the gaiety of nations, 
and no doubt the 1940 census will provide 
a fair measure of incidental hilarity. How- 
ever, the American people as a whole have 
learned to take this work seriously. And 
this census will be by far the most im- 
portant in our history. There will be noth- 
ing funny about the statistics of 1940 on 
unemployment, housing, and agricultural 
and industrial conditions. What the Cen- 
sus Bureau will reveal after the accumu- 
lated facts have been analyzed will be vital 
to every American citizen. 

The Census Bureau has been on intimate 
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terms with the United States ever since 
1790, when the first census takers of mod- 
ern times counted noses to determine the 
number of congressional representatives 
each American state should have. The Bu- 
reau’s knowledge of the country has mount- 
ed impressively as the agency has become 
older and wiser and as it has increased 
its facilities for keeping tabs on Americans 
and their country. Frequently its geo- 
graphical division alone can tell you more 
about a city than its mayor can. It is, of 
course, natural to assume that an agency 
of Uncle Sam’s should know a great deal 
about this country and its citizens, but it 
is amazing to realize to what extent the 
Census Bureau Knows the United’ States 
and its territorial possessions. 

Most impressive is the patience and skill 
of the census geographers who have divided 
the United States into 143,000 enumeration 
districts, and made a map for each one of 
those districts. This is done to eliminate 
the possibility of one census taker’s work 
overlapping that of another, and to make 
certain that every inch of territory is cov- 
ered by the enumerators—the Census Bu- 
reau’s name for census takers. 

To make accurate and useful maps, the 
census geographers have been obliged to 
familiarize themselves with every detail of 
our topography. Hidden or isolated geo- 
graphic data of all kinds are recorded in 
their district maps. The geographers must 
also know about local man-made geographi- 
cal conditions, such as parks, railroad em- 


From a painting by W. T. Smedley in 1890 
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bankments and even factory buildings. 

If a town, no matter how small it may 
be, adds another street or makes an alley, 
habitable, the census geographers will re- | 
cord those changes in the maps of that 
town. Their boundary lines are constantly — 
changing—the geographical division had 
to record more than seventeen thousand 
boundary line changes between the years of | 
1920 and 1930. 

With the help of its other divisions— ~ 
population, business, manufactures, vital 
statistics and agriculture—the Census Bu- 
reau can tell you a great deal more about 4 
a community than the number of blocks — 
in it and the status of its boundary lines, ~ 
From its present records it can produce a 
statistical picture that will show buying and 
production power, nationalities, birth and 
death rates, age groups, health conditions — 
and other basic facts about the community. 
The decennial population census, from 
which many of the facts are derived, will 
be taken again in April. This time the 
Census Bureau is going after more facts 
than it has ever attempted to gather before. 
Uncle Sam points out that, our physical 
frontiers having virtually disappeared, it 
becomes more necessary than ever to take 
a complete inventory of our population and 
our resources so we can deal more intelli- 
gently with the human and economic prob- 
lems we must face. 

A glance at the census population figures 
throughout our history will prove illumina-, 
ting. Our doctors of sociology, whose pre- 


dictions are more scientific though no less 
dire than those of the ancient prophets, an- 
nounce that the death rate has been fast 
catching up with the birth rate in the past 
twenty years and they are worried. 

By 1970 they predict that the two will 
be neck and neck, which means that we 
shall have a static population. Until 1970 
our numbers will grow, but hardly fast 
enough to satisfy that large school of eco- 
nomic thought which believes that our na- 
tional economic health is based on a steady 
growth in numbers. From present predic- 
tions it appears that when we reach the 
peak of our population in 1970 we shall 
have a mere total of approximately 145,- 
000,000, only thirteen million more people 
than we have now. In other words, we shall 
still have plenty of elbow space but not 
enough elbows. 

George Washington in 1776 was one of 
approximately 2,500,000 Americans, about 
as many people as there are in Brooklyn 
today. Around the middle of the last cen- 
tury we were growing so rapidly that the 
sociological prophets were confident that 
our population would eventually amount to 
several hundred million. 

When we closed our doors to European 
emigrants, we were fairly certain that the 
population we already had would be suf- 
ficient to keep the birth rate going at a 
healthy pace. This, however, is not the case. 
In 1915, twenty-five babies were born out 
of each one thousand of the population. But 
by 1937 that figure had run dcwn until 
one thousand of our population was produc- 


The highly efficient Geographical Department of the Census Bureau 

furnishes each census enumerator with a map to show him the 

precise outlines of the district he must cover. Here the island of 
Guam is being divided into districts for the 1940 census. 


TAKING THE CENSUS OF 1870 


After the middle of the last century our population began to grow with such great rapidity 
that sociologists were prophesying it would eventually reach several hundred million. 


ing only seventeen babies. Altogether it 
looks as though the last decade will go 
down in our history as a comparatively 
barren one, with about two million fewer 
babies than were born in the decade of the 
twenties. 

If the declining birth rate does not deflate 
our feeling of self-importance sufficiently, 
we are also faced with the cold fact that 
in the past ten years more people have left 


our country than have come into it. This 
is largely caused by Europeans who have 
preferred to return and face economic dif- 
ficulties in their own lands, or who have 
saved enough money in this country to live 
comfortably in their homeland. 

It is doubtful whether opening our doors 
again to emigrants would make any appre- 
ciable difference in our population figures. 


(Continued on page 49) 


On one day during the fortnight of census taking countless enumera- 

tors will concentrate on trailer camps, squatter areas, so-called Hoover- 

villes, and other transient abodes to try to get an accurate picture 
of the nation’s migratory population. 


Fyrom a sketch by Thomas Wor 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing Harrison For- 
man’s Horizon Hunter as its new quar- 
terly publication. 


This book is the record of more than 
ten years of adventure by the man 
Robert (“Believe It or Not)” Ripley has 
called “The world’s most amazing 
traveler.” Ace newsreel camera man, air- 
plane pilot, lecturer, author, technical di- 
rector for the movies, authority on 
Asiatic affairs and, above all, a restless 
and audacious explorer with a burning 
desire to find out what lies beyond for- 
bidden frontiers whether they are 
guarded by savage tribes, secret police or 
modern armies—-this is Harrison For- 
man. He has lived with the devil gods 
of Tibet and was the only white man 
ever to interview the Panchen Lama; he 
scooped the world with his films of the 
bombing of Shanghai on “Bloody Satur- 
day”; he risked his life in conflicts with 
Chinese bandits; he secured the first mo- 
tion pictures of the Chinese Red Army; 
he has traveled hundreds of miles in the 
remote Moslem provinces of China where 
some of the most sanguinary conflicts of 
modern times have taken place without 
the knowledge of the outside world. He 
photographed the dynamiting of the Yel- 
low River, a strategy which balked the 
Japanese advance and resulted in the 
greatest single victory of the Sino- 
Japanese war; he was the only foreign 
camera man to witness the clash in 1938 
between Japan and Russia on the Si- 
berian border; finally, with his uncanny 
sense for being in the right place at the 
right time, he scooped the world again 
with his newsreels of the terrible bomb- 
ing of Warsaw and the tragic rout of the 
Polish army. 


It is small wonder Robert Ripley paid 
Harrison Forman so high a compliment. 
If any man has the material for a 
stirring book of travel and adventure, he 
has. The remarkable things he has seen 
and done are set down in the vivid pages 
of Horizon Hunter. Writing with the 
gusto and high spirits that have taken 
him through so many perilous experi- 
ences, Harrison Forman contributes an 
_.exciting and notable new volume to the 
impressive list of publications of the 


National Travel Club. 


The special edition of Horizon Hunter 
for the members of the National Travel 
Club will be issued about April first at 
a special price. Its binding will be uni- 
form with our previous publications and 
it will be lavishly illustrated with the 
author’s splendid photographs. Members 
who are interested may secure a circular 
describing the book in more detail by 
writing to the Secretary. 
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HARRISON FORMAN 
On the firing line in the Far East. 


SPECIAL CANADIAN ISSUE 


In May “Travel” will publish a special 
edition devoted to Canada. The Hon. 
Vincent Massey, P.C., High Commis- 
sioner for Canada in the United King- 
dom, will contribute the leading article 
which will deal with the extraordinary 
developments taking place in those vast 
regions near and beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Among the other features there 
will be articles on the Maritime 
Provinces, the Gaspé Peninsula, Van- 
couver, Winnipeg and Newfoundland. 


FOR YOUR SPRING AND 
SUMMER TRIPS 


With a war in Europe, this year 
promises to be an abnormally big travel 
year on our own continent. Furthermore, 
the World’s Fair reopens in New York 
on May 11 and the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition in San Francisco on 
May 25, and many people are already 
planning side trips on their way to or 
from the fairs. We are listing below 
places on which we have booklets on 
hand and will list in the next issue other 
booklets which we are expecting. Since 
our supply is limited, won’t you send 
only for information and circulars on 
those places which you definitely expect 
to visit. 


Alaska National Parks—all 
Arizona Newfoundland 
Bermuda Nova Scotia 
California Pacific Northwest 
Canada Puerto Rico 
Canadian Rockies Virginia 

Colorado Wisconsin 

Cuba Short Water Cruises 
Mexico Cruises on the Great 
Michigan Lakes 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
‘to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


MEXICAN SEMINAR 


Each year adds,to the popularity of 
the National University of Mexico’s 
famed Summer School. 
tween eight hundred and a thousand stu- 
dents are expected to enroll for courses 
which begin in Mexico City on July 1 
and end August 16. 

Actually, these six weeks of study are 
the closest approximation to a royal road 
to learning that can be found anywhere. 
Courses are pursued under ideal climatic 
conditions and in the atmosphere of a 
world capital—a world capital mellow 
with yesterdays, in harmony with today 
and indicating the way of tomorrow. 
The Summer School faculty includes 
some of Mexico’s most celebrated edu- 
eators as well as distinguished visiting 
professors from the United States. All 
courses are fully accredited by leading 
institutions of learning outside Mexico 
and lead, if desired, to a master’s degree. 

Expenses are more than reasonable. A 
favorable foreign exchange plus summer 
excursion fares help to make this pos- 
sible. In addition, food and shelter are 
never high in Mexico. For the use of stu- 
dents the Summer School maintains an 
extensive list of clean, desirable private 
homes. In places such as these the stu- 
dent can learn considerable Spanish with- 
out academic study and gains a rather 
intimate picture of Mexican life and cus- 
toms. Meals, room and laundry seldom 
exceed $10.00 a week. Tuition for the 
Summer School amounts to $35.00 U. S. 
currency. 

In addition to courses in languages, 
history, economics, sociology and art, 
there are special classes in Mexican folk- 
lore, popular and folk songs, and Mexi- 
can dances. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Readers who are interested in color 
photography will be glad to hear of the 


publication Kodachrome and How to Use | 


It (Simon and Schuster) by Ivan Dmitri. 
This ace photographer has taken forty 
thousand Kodachrome pictures under 
every possible condition and he has 


learned to use the film “as an artist does 


his palette.” He shows an example and 
explains very simply in this book how 
you can do the same. 

Kodachrome and How to Use It is di- 
vided into two main parts. The first part 
discusses equipment and the _ proper 


technical use of it; the second, illustrated 


with 101 examples of striking Koda- 
chrome photographs by himself and 
other experts reproduced in full color, 
illustrates the proper application of these 
technical principles and _ graphically 
demonstrates the principles of artistic 
composition. 

Ivan Dmitri has recently contributed 


some of his color photographs as covers 
for “Travel.” 


This year be-, 


SOUTH AFRICA’S DESERT OF DIAMONDS 
(Continued from page 34) 


a similar offender who, on being ar- 
rested, admitted that he had found 
a large parcel of diamonds. He had 
hidden them and he offered to go 
halves with the C. D. M. if the Com- 
pany did not prosecute. As the 
Company at that time had a fortune 
in uncut diamonds in their vaults, 
they decided to decline the man’s 
“generous” offer and to prosecute. 
So he, too, was tried and ultimately 
jailed. There is but little doubt, 
however, that one day this man will 
take another chance when he is re- 
leased, and if he reaches his cache 
undetected,—well, one almost feels 
that he deserves to get away with it. 

Then there was the story of an ex- 
policeman—the region is full of fab- 
ulous tales—to whom a native, to 
repay a great kindness, disclosed that 
there was a secret deposit just with- 
in the northern border of the pro- 
hibited area, the so-called Kaoko 
Veld. The sergeant did not believe 
the native’s fantastic tale, but since 
the boy was so insistent, he at last 
agreed to go along on a trip into the 
desert. But so little faith did he 
have in the story that he did not even 
take tools along with him. But he 
took his bottle of whiskey. 

The place was actually found! 
Wide-eyed with genuine surprise, the 
man drank all the whiskey and the 
native filled the empty bottle with 
diamonds. On his return, the police- 
man sold the diamonds, resigned 
from the service and immediately or- 
ganized another expedition. 

To make a long story short, the 
place was never again found. And 
by those who had financed the sec- 
ond trip, the sergeant was called a 
liar. As to that, he is still so called. 
And he still likes his' whiskey more 
than ever. Not that anyone can, un- 
der the circumstances, blame him. 

Asking the chief detective what 
chances we had of getting permits 
to visit the diamond fields, he smiled 
and said that they were as good as 
the proverbial snowball’s. Neverthe- 
less, we should call on the manager 
of the C. D. M., Herr Hans Heur- 
lein. He was the man who decided 
those things. If he said “yes” then 
the Diamond Detective Department 
would add their “yes.” 

So we went to see Herr Heur- 
lein. He was very pleasant about 
the matter. He had nice manners, 
and he was tall, cultured and very 
German. And a diplomat to his fin- 
gertips. 

Somehow he constantly sidetracked 


the question of permits. To be sure, 


he showed us a very good map of 
the “Sperrgepiet,” which was hanging 
in a tall cabinet in his office. This 
map was supposed to be a secret doc- 
ument, but we were allowed to get 
a photograph of it. We were also 
shown a replica of a 267 carat stone. 
He told us the history of the dia- 
mond fields and explained to us the 
geological conditions under which the 
diamonds are found. He spent a 
whole hour with us and gave us 
enough information to write a dozen 


articles without visiting the place. 

At last, he had to face the issue. 

He was so sorry that he personally 
could not issue the permits; not with- 
out the permission of his headquar- 
ters at Kimberley. It so happened, 
explained Herr Heurlein, that the 
diamond board, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Ernest Oppenheim—the 
Ace of Diamonds—had given strict 
orders that no permits were to be 
given to anyone. As Sir Ernest was 
on the ocean, bound for South Africa, 
he could not be reached, which was 
unfortunate, said Herr Heurlein. 
Otherwise. .-3 

However, he would 
Kimberley. 

Well, we knew what that meant. 
So we asked him not to bother. 

Disappointed, we returned to our 
hotel. An airplane flew over the 
town and disappeared in a southern- 
ly direction. The diamond plane! 
Once a week, a plane leaves Luderitz 
for the mine, where the week’s pro- 
duction is handed to the pilot who flies 
with the stones to Kimberley. Both 
the pilot and the “diamond messen- 
ger” are heavily armed, and so far 
no attempt has ever been made to rob 
the diamond plane. 

On our return to our hotel—this 
was on the first day of our stay—I 
ordered a bath. 

“Bath?” asked the astonished hotel 
proprietor. 

“Yes, what’s strange about that.” 
' But apparently there was—and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

It appears that Luderitz is bone 
dry. So dry in fact that it has proved 
impossible to get water even by bor- 
ing. So the town drinks and washes, 
but very seldom bathes in condensed 
sea-water. This is dished out by the 
railroad which owns the machinery 
that does the trick. Sometimes, when 
the condenser goes wrong, the rail- 
road brings the water from Aus— 
eighty-seven miles—in special water 
trains. 

So water is frightfully expensive 
in Luderitz. If you wish to enjoy 
the luxury of a bath, you must pay 
through your nose, from about fifty 
cents upwards. A shower costs about a 
quarter. That is, of course, if you 
let the water stay in the bath and 
don’t let it run out. If you do, then 
it is more expensive—as the water 
is used over and over again, either 
filtered or distilled, I am not sure 
which. As to the drinking water,— 
well, the beer in South-West Africa 
is good. 

It appears, however, that when I 
had asked for a bath, “the other 
fellow’s” bath water was still in 
the tub. If we wanted a bath, the 
management had to be warned sev- 
eral hours beforehand—so the water 
could be doctored for corporal 
ablutions, 

So it seems, that while Luderitz 
was rich, immensely rich, in dia- 
monds, it was not rich enough to 
provide itself with an ample supply 
of the world’s second commonest 
commodityv—water. 
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Ly Vagabond Coach 


The Ideal Mobile Dwelling 
For Vacationing and Traveling 


See the glorious beauties:of the United States, Canada and Mexico, even 


IN LUXURIOUS COMFORT 


South America, in a modern Vagabond Coach, as comfortable as your home. 
If you are still thinking of “‘trailers’’ in terms of 1930, you have an aston- 
ishing surprise awaiting you. The Vagabond Coach of 1940 is as different, 


as modern, as are 1940 cars. Sturdy, convenient, comfortable, it goes 
anywhere with ease, it’s warm, well-insulated, even with circulating heat 
if wanted. Double walls and floors keep it cool in summer. Beds as com- 


fortable as the best 
hotels. Cooking as con- 
venient as in your mod- 
ern kitchen. Even these 
few small photos show 
the high degree of per- 
fection to which Vaga- 
bond Coaches have now 
been developed. 


GET FREE 
CATALOG 


Illustrating 
all Models 


New 1940 catalog, litho- 
graphed in colors, shows 
many actual photographs 
of interiors and exteriors 
of the complete line of 
Vagabond Coaches, from neat compact ‘Model 
16” to luxurious big “Model 21”. A variety of 
interior arrangements is available. Send your 
name for free copy today, and national list of 
dealers showing where you may see the actual 
coaches. 


Enjoy a real vacation this year, 
without hotel bills, with freedom 
to go where and when you will. 
Send today for your copy of the 
1940 Vagabond Catalog! 


You EXPECT More In A Vagabond, and You GET Jt! 
VAGABOND COACH MFG.CO 


804 Grand River Ave., New Hudson, Michigan 
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ANGHURS AWEIGH FOR A GREAT LAKES CRUISE OF 2200 MILES 


Seven delightful days on de luxe liners designed for Route 1: GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
passengers and fun, Complete entertainment program Sailings from Buffalo Saturdays—First Sailing June 29th 
—deck sports, night club rendezvous and orchestra— 


Sailings from Duluth Wednesdays—First Sailing July 3rd 4 


and time ashore for sightseeing. Seven Day Cruises from $69.50 


Route 2: GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


Sailings from Buffalo Saturdays and Wednesdays—First Sailing July 6th 
Sailings from Chicago Saturdays and Wednesdays—First Sailing July 6th 


Seven Day Cruises from $69.50 


Route 3: CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY 


Sailings from Chicago Saturdays—First Sailing June 29th 
Sailings from Buffalo Tuesdays—First Sailing July 2nd 


Seven Day Cruises from $59.50 
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“The Show Place of Michigan” 


GRAND HOTEL 


Mackinac Island 


NEW EUROPEAN PLAN RATES $3.00 AND UP 


e Accommodations at the minimum rates guaranteed 
e Rates up to $7.50, de luxe suites upon application 

e Main Dining Room, Coffee Shop and Cafeteria 

© American Plan rates at $3.50 per person additional 
e Golf — Swimming — Bicycles — Rolling Chairs 

® Saddle Horses — Carriages — All Sports 

e Tea Dansants — Cocktail Lounge — Floor Shows 


A.METROPOLITAN HOTEL 
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b AN OLD WORLD SETTING 


W. S. Woodiill 
President 
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on A erican Hotels Corp. 
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Representatives: 


570 Lexington Ave., 
Plaza 5-3673 


LOS ANGELES: 
Glen Fawcett, 
510 West 6th St. 
TRinity 3671 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

Glen Fawcett. 
49 Greary St., 
Sutter 4464 


CONSULT YOUR 
TOURIST AGENT 


American or 
European Plan 


Ideal Spot for 
Conventions 


“THE AMERICAN WAY” 
Aboard “The Ocean Liners of the Lakes” 


S$. S. SOUTH AMERICAN e 


This summer, cruise the Great Lakes 
from Chicago to Buffalo (Niagara 
Falls) in an atmosphere of gay cam- 
araderie and leisurely well-being—a 
2200-mile cruise on the clean, oil- 
fueled S. S. North American or S. S. 
South American that includes stops 
at Mackinac Island, Midland, 
Ontario, on Georgian Bay, Detroit 
and Cleveland. 

Or sail from Buffalo to Duluth and 
unspoiled Isle Royale on the S. S. 
Alabama. Your itinerary includes 


S. S. NORTH AMERICAN e 


S. S. ALABAMA 


Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island 
and Sault Ste. Marie. But whichever 
cruise you choose, you'll get seven 
days of sports, sightseeing and ideal 
relaxation . . . seven incomparable 
nights of fun, dancing and enchant- 
ment under the stars. And you'll 
discover the secret that has brought 
thousands of passengers back to sail 
again under the pennant of the 
Georgian Bay Line. 7-day cruises, 
including transportation, meals and 
berth, $69.50 and up. 


Other Cruises Available. Consult Your Travel Agent, or Write 


* GEORGIAN BAY LINE «x 


128 West Monroe Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


CRUISER= 


@ The Biggest Orchestra 

@® The Biggest Entertainment 

® The Biggest Travel Value 

131%, HOURS AT BEAUTIFUL 
MACKINAC ISLAND 

Enjoy all the thrills of an ocean voyage on 
the big ship Seeandbee. The third widest 
boat in the world—exceeded only by the 
Normandie and the Queen Mary. Its big 
size means that the Seeandbee rides smoother 
than riding in your own car. 

Enjoy over two thousand miles of cool lake 
breezes. See and play at fashionable Macki- 
nac Island. Cruise Lake Huron and Erie 
and Michigan. Thrill to the beauty of Geor- 
gian and Green Bays—Niagara Falls. Visit 


the famous Soo and a dozen other sights. 
50 Seven romantic days and nights with big 
floor show every night. Always a gay round 


of social activities where you will meet a host 
of friends. 


Everything Included 


SiS: 


JOIN THIS THRILLING CRUISE AT ANY OF THESE PORTS 
Chicago — Detroit — Cleveland Buffalo 
Write for FREE COLORFUL FOLDER 
See your Travel Agent or write 
CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT CO. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Spend Ye Vacedln 


on a feendly 


Aude Rete, 


®@ Wouldn’t you like to takea 
“different” vacation this year— 
out in the wide open spaces where 
boots and saddle are an exhilarat- 
ing reality? Then choose one of 
the friendly ranches in Wyoming, 
Colorado or Montana and revel 
in a “‘be yourself” atmosphere you 
don’t find anywhere else. 


@ What’s your pleasure? Riding? 
Western ponies are ready to take 
you through cool, green valleys, 
across vast plains, through virgin 
forests and deep canyons or up 
into the rugged mountains. 


@ Hiking? Camping? Fishing? 
The dude ranch country offers you 
trails and by-ways galore—and 
some of the finest trout streams 
in the world. 


® So choose your fun on a dude 
ranch this year. From May through 
September, you’ll find the wel- 
come mat out and waiting for you. 


Go Burlington 
® Let one of Burlington’s luxuri- 
ous flyers take you to the dude 
ranch of your selection. 


® Ride the Denver ZeEpuyr, the 
Exposirion Fryer, the Nortu 
Coast Limirep or the Emprre 
Buitper. Your vacation really 
begins the moment you board any 
one of these air-conditioned trains, 
headed for the great open spaces 
of the invigor- 


ating West. i 
Perea Burlington 
for 
free booklet Route 
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Burlington Travel Bureau, Room 436 
547 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago, ll. 


Send me free, illustrated booklet which gives 
descriptive information about Dude Ranches in 


O) Wyoming O Colorado 0) Montana. (Check 
one or more in which you are interested.) 
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HUNTING WILD BOARS IN THE SMOKIES 


lands, our party had put up for the 
night at an old inn that might have 
been transplanted from some Black 
Forest hamlet. Around a roaring 
big fire after supper our German- 
born host started a round of tales 
designed, I suspected, to breed cau- 
tion into inexperienced “big game” 
hunters. ‘Yes, gentlemens, gife me 
a bear to meet any day on the road 
instead of a wild boar,’ he said. 
“Them bears we have up here, the 
Smoky Mountain ‘blacks,’ will take 
off runnin’ even when they’re wound- 
ed. But when a boar gits hurt he 
gits mad, and then you’d better shoot 
straight or take out for the nearest 
tree. 

“Take one party that was here 
last season,” he recalled. “They come 
here with six swell dogs, real nice 
huntin’ clothes, and a line o’ shootin’ 
talk convincin’ enough to make you 
ask how many lions they’d bagged. 
But for all their cocksureness, the 
pigs just about got them! 

“The dogs bayed a big brute and 
got him cornered in a laurel thicket. 
Three of the hunters started shootin’ 
and the first volley got a spotted 
hound. Then a bullet grazed the 
boar’s hip, and that made him right 
mad. He ripped a hound wide open 
afore you could say ‘hot buckshot,’ 
and then took after one of the hunt- 
ers. It was mighty lucky a big birch 
tree was handy, for the hunter got 
so scared he dropped his gun, he 
was that anxious to grab a branch. 
Anyway, the boar got one lick at his 
leg, and [ll bet that brave feller’s 


got a beautiful scar to show his 
homefolks now. 
“The other hunters was _ firin’ 


right and left, and hollerin’ so that 
you'd think they was bein’ chased 
by an army of pigs. But dang me 
if that ole boar ain’t still rootin’ 
around somewhere up in them moun- 
tains.” 

Irwin Weiss, regional game war- 
den, invited us to warm our feet 
when we climbed to his station high 
up on Knob Mountain next morn- 
ing as day was _ breaking. “The 
thrill of boar hunting is that one 
never knows what they will do,” he 
said. “You can usually tell about a 
bear or a deer, but a boar may run 
up hill and down the other side, 
he may run in circles, or he may 
double back and try to charge you. 
They are the fastest animals in 
these mountains and can run all 
day without stopping. When for- 
esters tried to capture a few alive 
last summer, one hog was chased 
for twenty hours and wore out 
three sets of dogs.” 

We plowed through heavy brush 
and crawled through tight morasses 
of matted undergrowth and briars 
for three hours before our dogs 
picked -up a_ scent. Then the 
hounds trailed a boar for another 
hour, covering four or five miles 
up mountains and down _ before 
they had their quarry cornered. 
By the time we came within sight 
of the pig he was charging vici- 
ously at the dogs so persistently 
harassing him. 

By agreement, hunters with guns 
were to be allowed first shots at 
the pigs that day. (We would 


(Continued from page 31) 


have hesitated admitting it, but all 
except the archers themselves were 
skeptical that they could bring 
down the brutes with steel-tipped 
arrows alone, and we wanted to 
make sure of getting at least one 
before they started shooting.) So, 
with one well-placed shot, this 142- 
pound porker was ours. And since 
we were four miles from a trail 
where station wagons could be 
driven, the proud hunter and a 
weary guide began what was for 
them a long and very uncomfort- 
able trek down the mountain. 

Tom McNish, one of the archers 
who.carried a bow with an eighty- 
pound pull, then took the lead with 
the most experienced guide. After 
one hour of rough and cold going 
the lead hound broke into\excited 
baying. For two more miles we 
hurried along behind the pack, 
then came upon them surrounding 
a boar much larger than the first 
one. It was obvious the archers 
would have their hands full. 

“No guns, remember,” they kept 
warning us, and so we stood back 
to watch their fun. The boar 
broke bay and started charging 
three of us standing on the hillside 
above him. We took to trees! Dogs 
were circling him trying to get 
holds on those swift-charging feet, 
but the boar maneuvered too quick- 
ly. McNish climbed upon a high 
rock in order to avoid shooting 
the dogs with his arrows. One 
of the dogs came too close to the 
boar’s head, and almost too quickly 
to follow with the eye the shaggy 
animal had him on _ his’ back 
preparatory to dealing a finishing 
slash with murderous-looking tusks. 
Calmly, then, from a distance of 
twenty feet, McNish buried an ar- 
row in the pig’s head, and~the 
fight was over. One arrow had 
done the work. 

‘The slender shaft had entered 
the head near the ear and severed 
the spinal cord. Excited and 
pleased, the proud archer sat down 
on the beast to get warm while 
we called a conference for devising 
means of getting the carcass to 
the nearest highway. It was only 
after three hours of back-breaking 
work and many painful scratches 
that the porker, 310 of the heav- 
iest pounds we had ever experi- 
enced, was later brought out to 
the nearest ranger station. And 
despite the ancient method by 
which it was brought down, it 
was a record kill for the season, 
and an all-time record for archers. 

Other archers in the party 
scorned suggestions that we call 
it a day and start down the moun- 
tain toward warm fires and much- 
desired food. ‘We've climbed this 
high, and pigs are obviously feed- 
ing in this section,’ they said. 
“We're not going down until we 
get another pig—not if it takes 
until midnight.” And so eager 
hounds were loosed again, to come 
on other tracks within thirty min- 
utes. 

Rifle hunters again agreed to let 
archers have first chance. We came 
on visible tracks and followed them 
up through.a narrow ravine. One 
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_ where 


of our party climbed over a sharp 
but low ridge on the chance of 
running a boar around to where his 
wife stood with taut bow, anxious 


for her first shot at anything larger | 


than a rabbit. Surprisingly, there 
was a boar hiding behind that 
ridge, and the hunter turned him 
down the ravine toward the spot 
his wife stood waiting 
nervously. As he topped the ridge 
and saw the boar thrashing down- 


ward toward her, he became 
alarmed. 

“Shoot, babe, shoot,” he called. 
“Shoot, nothing,” she _ yelled 


back at him, “I’m climbing this 
tree!’ And she did, with surpris- 
ing agility. 

One of the rifles claimed the 
prize, and we started the climb 
down the mountain, eager for the 
little inn and its comfortable fire. 

‘Motmtaineers throughout the 
Smokies have welcomed the in- 
vasion of sportsmen who have been 
trooping through the Cherokee 
Forest in increasing numbers for 
three years. One man in almost 
every mountain family has turned 
guide for winter hunting or sum- 
mer fishing. And they have not 
been slow in appreciating thé value 
of “local mountain color”; a lit- 
tle native philosophy, sly offerings 
from brown jugs, and the occa- 
sional whine of “mountain music” 
from a worn old fiddle adds much, 
they know, to the pleasure of tour- 
ists and sportsmen who go into 
the mountains looking for just 


such “color.”. My guide was recom- | 


mended (by one of his cousins, 


I later discovered) as a “knowin’ — 


” 


euide and a lossifer, too. 

Next year, Tennessee con- 
servation commissioners have an- 
nounced, there will be an open 
season for bear and deer in 
Smokies—a two-fold blessing for 
the mountaineers. “We'll be aw- 
ful glad to guide you around,” an 
oldtimer said, ‘“‘an’ it’ll be a good 
thing fer us in another way. I 


the | 


had to take a stick and run a bear _ 


outer my corncrib just last week. 
We ain’t allowed to shoot ‘em 
here in the Forest, and all them 
critters knows it. But them boars 
have got their lesson.” And then 
he winked slyly, 


“lossifer” would: “An’ maybe we 
kin larn them bears somethin’ an’ 


keep that corn fer better uses.” 
a * * 


perhaps as a 
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Harold Bell Wright, who long re- 
sided in Arizona, have made most 
Americans regard that as the Cowboy 
State, although statistics place it far 
down in the list of actual cattle 
population. However, one of the 
most picturesque cow outfits in his- 
tory operated in Arizona beginning 
in 1886 and saw more hell raising 
than many an entire Eastern state 
ever knew. It was stocked by rene- 
gade Texans with renegade Texas 
cows. The late Will C. Barnes, forest 
ranger at the time and subsequently a 
historian, once wrote that “those 
Texas cows could stand more grief, 
use less food, drink less water and 
bear more calves than any other cows 
that ever wore a brand; and the men 
who herded them were of unbelievable 
meanness, wildness and ability to sur- 
vive anything in the way of hard- 
ships and sheriffs.’ This ranch 
thought no more of shooting a man 
than a modern cowboy thinks of 
thumping a tick off a yearling’s rump. 
In brushes with Apache Indians it 
took scalp for scalp. It went through 
the bloody Tonto Basin War and the 
bloodier Graham-Tewksbury feud. It 
is not inappropriate that the brand 


for this wild and savage outfit, 
whether intentional or not, was 
called the Hashknife. It is still in 


use. 

A raw young cowpuncher named 
Burk Burnett once snorted around 
the Southwest, playing poker when he 
couldn’t find anything else to do. He 
began to win one evening from a 
wealthy Texas cattle man. The cat- 
tle man impulsively bet his entire 
tanch and its stock against Bur- 
nett’s pile. Burnett won. Financial 
luck seems to have clung with him 
ever after, for the vast Burnett ranch 
‘holdings were enriched by the dis- 
covery of oil. A bequest of millions 
to Texas Christian University, a foot- 
ball and cow college at Fort Worth, 
which is a cow town, has made Berk 
Burnett locally sanctified. But our 
point here is that Burke’s winning 
poker hand that evening was com- 
posed of four sixes, and that he be- 
gan next dawn to burn 6666-on_all_-his- 
newly acquired cows. A steer branded 
6666 still appears on the Burnett 
letterhead. 

The largest ranch ever staked out 
in North America was so big that 
you could ride a horse in a straight 
line for fifteen days and not be 
across it. The ranch included at least 
6,000,000 acres, extended from La 
Ciudad Juarez, near El Paso, Texas, 
to Chihuahua City in old Mexico. 
{t was owned by Don Luis Terrazas, 
who was an extremely flowery gentle- 
man. Once a brusque Americano 
asked him, “Don Luis, can you sell 
me as many as ten thousand steers?” 
The old man smiled cordially and re- 
plied, “Certainly sefior; what color 
would vou prefer?” Don Luis had 
and did everything a storybook 
grandee of yesteryear was supposed 
to have and do. Money?, Obviously. 
Women? He loved them, seduced 
them, corralled them everywhere! 
Power? He was virtual dictator of 
northern Mexico until a revolution 
overthrew Diaz. It is doubtful if 
any man on this continent has ever 
equaled him in general magnificence. 

But we are unable to tell you the 


name of the brand that appeared on 
his 400,000 cattle ; on his 10,000 horses, 
mules, burros, et cetera; on the sad- 
dles and the stationery and the front 
gate and over the fireplace of the 
biggest cattle ranch of all. A Spaniard 
or a Mexican will rarely tell you 
the name of his brand when you ask 
him, he will just squat and begin 
drawing it in the sand. It rarely 
ever has a name; that of Don Luis 
did not have. It is too flowery to 
describe. 

Will Rogers chose a dog iron 
(andiron) as the design of his cattle 
brand, and although he is the best 
know rancher America ever produced, 
nobody now can tell just why he 
selected that design. 

Dating as far back as the four- 
teenth century is the three-feathered 
crest of the Principality of Wales, 
a heraldic device of no mean signifi- 
cance. The cattle of the Duke of 
Windsor in Alberta were marked 
with a three-feather brand. 

The world’s largest ranch today is 
the King kingdom down in South 
Texas, so expansive that a difference 
of a full month in climate exists be- 
tween its northernmost and southern- 
most boundaries. It was founded by 
a steamboat pilot named Richard 
King, at the instigation of his friend 
Robert E. Lee, then a U. S. Cavalry- 
man in Texas. Its history is both 
sanguinary and saintly in the lore of 
Texas cattledom; and its 1,250,000 
acres, 350 Mexican vaqueros, 125,000 
cattle, 1,500 miles of fence, 265 wind- 
mills, 80 artesian wells and several 
recent murders, all are inevitably 
identified in the public’s mind not with 
Richard King or any of his heirs or 
assigns, but with the “Running W” 
brand. 

Of just such cowrography we 
could write an entire book (indeed we 
are doing so!) because each of the 
million and a half registered brands 
seems to have its story, good or bad, 
and few writers have troubled to 
make a selection and set them down. 

The literature of those fiery pencils 
called stamping and running irons 
is fascinating. Theirs is a language 
of the open country, the literal and 
legendary interpretation of which 
often confounds the learned but is 
simple to the most illiterate cowhand. 

CO with a bar beneath it is read 
CO Bar, which itself is something to 
know. But unless you were “bawn 
and raised” in a saddle, you might 
never learn it, or learn that CO 
stands for Cincinnati, Ohio, because 
five brothers set out from that city 
to make their fortunes at cattle ranch- 
ing. 

In general, brands read from left to 
right and top to bottom. They may 
be built around letters, numerals, or 
geometric figures. A square trans- 
lates in cowboy lingo to a “box” or 


“block.” And there are innumerable 
bars, crosses, circles, half-circles 
quarter-circles, diamonds, _ rafters, 


triangles, hearts. 

Many brands portray specific ob- 
jects. Those cattle over yonder at 
the water hole—they aren’t Jack 
Smith’s cattle even though he owns 
them. They are Rockingchair cattle, 
because they are branded with a 
rocking chair. And somewhere is the 
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story. Maybe Jack gave his wite 
a rocking chair on the day he bought 
the ranch. Maybe his sweetheart sat 
in a rocking chair when she agreed to 
marry him. Maybe it’s because—aw 
hell, go over to the chuck wagon after 
supper and ask the boys; they'll know! 

A hoof print is a good starting 
point for a brand. Or a wrench, a 
pitchfork, a star, a pair of spectacles, 
a turkey track. The short line is the 
“bar,” thus the —S— is called the 
Bar S Bar, and the S|S is the S Bar 
S. But if the bar is slanted, it is not 
a bar but a “slash” and must be 
called so. 

A letter burned horizontally is of 
course lying down, and naturally be- 
comes lazy. For instance, A lying 
down is called “Lazy A.” If the A 
is leaning slightly it is said to be 
toppling or tilting or tumbling, and 
if it has little wings it is “Flying A.” 

Back in the days when a cow hide 
had no value, old man Ace Jenkins 
burned a huge A on the shoulder, C 
on the ribs and E on the hip; and 
other ranchers branded in a similar 
way. A critter so marked looked like 
a walking billboard. Frank Starr in- 
evitably chose a star as his brand, and 
Pete Coffin’s steers couldn’t be missed 
because they were labeled with a P 
inside of a coffin. 

Rewrite men were active in the old 
days, too, and still are. A conscience- 
less rustler can change the Bar B 
into the Box B with obvious ease; or 
the C3C into the OBO; or the Rafter 
O into the Triangle 8. Thieves got 
into the IC cattle once and converted 
a bunch of -brands into their own 
registered ICU. But the IC owner 
went the rustlers one better; he regis- 
tered another brand, then rounded up 
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those same stolen cows and burned 
them some more, to read ICU2. The 
rustlers took the hint. 

Brand Number One on the records 
of Montana, registered by Poindexter 
and Orr, is the ancient square and 
compass of the Masonic order, and 
the same beloved emblem has been 
chosen by ranchers elsewhere. 

On seeing the MAE brand the 
casual student will conclude that some 
rancher was soft on a gal named 
Mae. As a matter of romantic fact, 
the girl’s name was Emma, and the 
MAE stands for “Me And Emma,” a 
young couple who pioneered in the 
West. years ago. Emma was kid- 
naped, raped, tortured, scalped and 
killed by Apache Indians, but “Me” 


escaped the massacre to fight and live 
and achieve the success he and Emma 
would have shared. 

Eyen though many brands are 
simple enough for everybody, and 
some, like that of Don Luis Terrazas, 


are too complicated to read, the great . 


majority of range symbols are intel- 
ligible only to that very select saddle 


_fraternity ~which has had occasion to 


memorize them. It is _ technically 
true that branding is cruel business, 
but branding lore is certainly not 
prosaic. 

Brands and their stories constitute 
an American saga which sings of dis- 
covery and hardships and _ success, 
loves and adventures in every lusty 
form. 
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Front Row, O running W, the late U. S. Senator Robert Kendrick, Wyo.y C Y, 
U. S. Senator Robert Carey, Wyo.; “the Old Spanish Brand”, Stephen F. Austin, 
“The Father of Texas”; J A ranch, Texas, founded by Chas. Goodnight; run- 
ning W, King Ranch, Texas, world’s largest ranch, 1,250,000 acres; the famous 
Arizona “hashknife”; the Double H and S wrench, Miller-Lux ranches largest 
in history of Pacific coast, Calif.; TO Santa Marguerita ranch, Calif.; the 
Spanish brand of the El Tejon ranch, Calif.; the “Dog Iron” of the late Wilk 
Rogers, Oologah, Okla.; Second Row, the S and “gaunch” used in making the — | 
SMS of the Swenson ranch, Texas; lazy S of C. C. Slaughter, Texas; C used in | 
making the C and O of the CO outfit, Arizona; 76 ranch, Arizona: Diamond A, 
New Mexico; C Cross, Chas. E. Collins, Colo.; rafter M, Gov. B. B. Moeur, | 
Ariz.: 6 used in making 6666 brand of Burk Burnett, Texas; 7 used in making 
77 brand, Ike Pryor, Texas; the Matador iron, Texas; quarter circle and bar 
used in making turkey track brand of Oliver Loving, Texas. 


A COTTON CAPITAL OF THE OLD SOUTH 


grande dame of whom Washington 
Irving said that no century produced 
more than one such woman). Even 
more interesting, for it has not been 
remodeled, is a small adjacent build- 
ing of classic style, Dr. Le Vert’s 
office; in those proud days a doctor 
could copy the temple of Apollo in 
Rome, exact in each proportion, for 
his professional use. 

The architect who supervised this 
pagan temple with a characteristically 
southern entrance of wrought iron 
was a legendary figure. Mobilians, 
alive to their picturesque: past, love 
to talk about Baron von Steinwehr, 
the European noble who married an 
American heiress—or thought he did. 
In the days when cotton was king, 
what Southern belle might not have 
been born with a silver spoon in her 
mouth? But after the American 
wife died and the Baron crossed the 
ocean to settle her supposedly vast 
estate—not an acre of it could be 
found! Luckily the penniless noble 
had enough talent to work his way 
back to Germany, leaving a trail of 
fine buildings behind him. 

To many, Mardi Gras means New 
Orleans. But in 1857 the Mystic 
Krewe of Comus, celebrating their 
first Mardi Gras on the banks of the 
Mississippi, asked the already vet- 
eran Strikers of Mobile to be their 
guests. The Strikers were secession- 
ists from the old Cowbellian de 


(Continued from page 24) 


Rakins, that mystic group which 
reveled in the streets with rakes and 
cowbells and held its New Year’s 
Ball for the first time in 1830. 

Now on the Monday preceding 
Shrove Tuesday, Felix the Third, 
Emperor of Mirth, meets his subjects 
at the waterfront, steps from the 
royal vessel to his throne on a float, 
and goes to meet the top-flight debu- 
tante who is his queen and to drink 
her health in a silver goblet by the 


vast, moss-hung oaks of Bienville 


Square. From Saturday until the last 
stars dim out on Ash Wednesday, 
Mobile is a city of ritual and un- 
reality. / 
But the past is not everything to 
Mobile. The $10,000,000 municipal 
docks used by sixty-two steamship 
lines and barges of the Inland Water- 
ways Commission give it an interest- 
ing present. Wait there a little while 
and everything from bananas to 
sodium nitrate and manganese will 
be brought in, while cotton, lumber, 
and iron products go out. Outside 
the city is a municipal airport. 
Mobile Bay, thirty miles long and 
eight wide, brings yachtsmen and 
winter fishermen to waters where 
Farragut fought and captured the 
ironclad ram Tennessee and where 
swift Confederate vessels had found 
harbor after running the Federal 
blockade with cargoes from Europe 
and the Indies. There are forts and 
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historic battlegrounds nearby 
tantalizing islands with accounts of 


buried pirate treasure so convincing, | 


so circumstantial that the visitor feels | 
he could go straight out and dig up! 
a chest of Lafitte’s gold before sun-! 
set. ; 

But the great sight of the vicinity is 
the nearby  Bellingrath Gardens. 
Originally Mr. 
fortune came from a popular summer 
drink, built a fishing lodge on the 
shores of Fowl River for times when 
the town was too hot or too noisy. 
Then by that magic possible only to 
plutocrats—and_ plutocrats of taste 
and imagination, let me add—the 
wilderness was made to blossom. 
Fountains fell. from pool to pool, 
swans floated on magnolia bordered 
lakes, live oaks that had seen cen- 
turies pass were transplanted as if 
they had been saplings, and azalea 
thickets like hills of flame became 
doubled in reflecting pools. 

But it is useless to describe flagged 
paths losing themselves in a flowered 
wilderness. I can only say this: when 
hibiscus, camellia, and allamanda are 
blooming, when azaleas are rosy 
beside bridges or fiery under the live 
oaks, then good Alabamians looking 


down. from the Celestial City must | 


have to be chained to their harps, 
because a footloose angel might not 
stay in heaven if it were springtime 
in Mobile. 


and '/ | 


Bellingrath, whose a 


fs 


HOW MODERN IS JAPAN? 
(Continued from page 10) 


“How far back?” 

“About four hundred years.” 

He removed the book and showed 
me the names of his father and 
mother, of his eldest brother who 
had served in the London and Wash- 
ington embassies, of his grandfather 
and great- and _ great-great-grand- 
fathers, far back into feudal times. 

Every morning a bowl of fresh 
rice is placed before this book, and 
a vase of fresh flowers. 

“And we conduct this little cere- 
mony,’ said Goro. He kneeled be- 
fore the shrine, lit a candle on each 
side of the book, ignited incense 
sticks, struck a bronze bell three 
times, placed his palms together and 
bowed in prayer. Then he struck 
the bell once, and extinguished. the 
lights by waving his hand. He ex- 
plained that they must not be blown 
out—and, when they are lighted, 
foreign matches should not be used 
since they may contain phosphorous 
made from the bones of dead animals. 

He reverently closed the door— 
then took me to see the “god-shelf,” 
a high shelf holding a miniature 
Shinto shrine. It is here that the 
Great Parent, the emperor, is daily 
worshiped, and the gods who pre- 
ceded him; particularly Amaterasu, 
the Sun Goddess, supposed ances- 
tress of the race. 

Thus the first shrine represents the 
private family and the second the na- 
tional family. 

I could see that all this, including 
the mythological part of it, meant 
a great deal to Goro, as intelligent 
and progressive a young man as 
could be found in any country. 

Everywhere you find this curious 
combination of the mystical and the 
matter-of-fact. Many a great mod- 
ern factory has a fox shrine. The 
fox is the guardian of the factory. 
A foreign oil refinery has a fox 
shrine on the roof; every year all the 
Japanese employees gather for what 
would correspond to a salesmen’s con- 
vention in the West but here takes 
the form of a service before the 
shrine. Japanese employees of an 
American camera company in Tokyo 
have petitioned the company to place 
a fox shrine on the roof. Great 
department stores such as Mitsu- 
koshi, Shirokiya and Takashimaya 
are all equipped with roof-garden 
shrines. In the Shirokiya shrine is 
a tiny bronze image of Kwannon 
found two hundred years ago at the 
bottom of a well. The well, which 
is in the basement of the store, was 
so blessed that it yields 432,000 gal- 
lons of water daily. When the store 
was destroyed by fire in 1923, and 
again in 1932, the shrine was un- 
harmed, 

Japan causes alarm by flooding the 
markets of the world with cheap 
manufactured goods. These are very 
modern articles—electric bulbs, me- 
chanical toys, bicycles and so on— 
but their success is due to ancient 
principles in Japan. 

When you see a new employee 
drink a cup of wine containing a 
drop of his employer’s blood, you 
realize why humanitarians make 
little progress in reforming Japan’s 
labor conditions. It is a survival of 
the feudal idea of the loyalty of 
a samurai to his lord.. The new 


1 


hand is expected to be loyal to his 
chief. If he is a beginner, he may 
work for several years for nothing 
but his board and keep. When he 
is paid a wage it is very little— 
and he is schooled in the virtue of 
living simply so that he may need 
little. He consoles himself with the 
thought that his employer is suc- 
ceeding; and that because of his 
hard work for small pay his nation 
is able to export goods to all the 
world at prices so low that they defy 
competition. He cheerfully works 
overtime. He does not understand 
strikes. 
is disloyal not only to his boss but 
to his country. Meanwhile his sister 
in a textile mill tends thirty looms, 
while the operative in a Lancashire 
mill complains to the labor union if 
asked to tend more than eight. 

The farmer has the same idea— 
feudal loyalty. He bears taxes that 
would drive farmers in other coun- 
tries to revolution. Of course it is 
in the country that you see the real 
Japan. At bottom it is about the 
same as ever—Perry and all the rest 
of us have hardly changed it. 

The farmer has a radio and phon- 
ograph—but they discourse Japanese 
music. On one phonograph in a re- 
mote valley I was amazed to hear an 
American jazz selection of the vint- 
age of 1930. 

This mystified me. It was some 
time later that I learned that loud 
music, the more strident the better, 
is used to kill parasites on the silk- 
worm. It was Dr. Yoshimasa Yagi, 
noted parasitologist, who discovered 
that this parasite has a violent dis- 
like for loud noises;: when assaulted 
by them it burrows deeply into the 
body of the silkworm and there dies 
of asphyxiation. It has not been 
scientifically proved that American 
jazz is more effective than Japanese 
music for this purpose. But the 
farmer thinks so. 

The Japanese farmer has electric 
lights. He uses motors, thermometers, 
bacteriological apparatus. He gets 
twice or three times as much out 
of the soil as the Western farmer. 


At the same time he clings to the 


old. 

A farmer-friend of ours had poor 
eyes—we urged him to go to a Tokyo 
optometrist and have his eyes fitted, 
at our expense. Instead, he went 
to a priest who burned him on the 
forehead above each eye, on the back 
of each forearm and on the inside 
of each wrist. The fact that his eyes 
improved after this treatment con- 
firmed him in the belief that old 
ways are best. This is typical of 
the innumerable medical superstitions 
found in Japan. They hold their 
own alongside a modern medical prac- 
tice which has been highly devel- 
oped by thousands of doctors thor- 
oughly trained in Western science. 

In war, too, Japan does things in 
a strangely new-old way. The fact 
that the spirits of Japanese soldiers 
who fell in the Russo-Japanese War 
are fighting today with Nippon’s 
troops has been credited with many 
of Japan’s recent victories in China. 

The samurai sword is believed to 
be actually alive and to guide its 
user. 
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He is taught that to strike. 
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You will find colorful markets and 
admire masterpieces of Spanish Co- 
lonial architecture, gigantic Pyra- 
mids and the only Floating Gardens 
in the world. And to these must 
always be added the arts and tradi- 
tions of the ancient Aztecs and 
Toltecs, which persist in handi- 
crafts, dance and song. 

Daily, through, up-to-date rail 
service ensures full comfort and 
relaxation enroute to Mexico City, 
the land of eternal spring and where 
the rate of exchange makes you feel 
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"Comfortable 
that’s golf at 
this resort! 


injoy the finest 
of facilities for 
the game to- 
day ...45 
holes, two 
% cham - 
/ pionship 
eighteens 
and a sporty nine! 
Yet, with all 
that The Green- 
brier offers, its 
rates are much 
less than you 
would expect! 
Wire collect for 
reservations! 
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il her on the new streamlined 
diesel-powered ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
ROCKET is a thrilling experience. 
Exquisitely appointed Diner-Cocktail 
Lounge, Observation Car, improved 
reclining seat Chair Cars, latest type 
Pullmans—roomettes, double bed- 
rooms, compartments and _ sections. 
Stewardess-Nurse service. No extra fare. 


Go the Scenic Colorado Way to the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Return by the Golden State Route on 
the de luxe Golden State Limited or 
the economy-luxury Californian. 


Ask about Rock Island Escorted and 
Independent All-Expense Tours to 
Colorado, Yellowstone, the Southwest 
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—return another. Liberal stopovers. 
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HOW MODERN IS JAPAN? 
(Continued from page 45) 


The “thousand-stitch-belt” which 
one sees today being made on any 
Tokyo street corner, each passerby 
pausing to put in one stitch, is sup- 
posed to protect its soldier-wearer 
from all harm. It is a coat of mail. 

Most important of all, the emperor, 
although he remains in Tokyo, is 
firmly believed to be actually present 
in the spirit on every battlefield, 
leading his troops. 

Japan’s sports are new and old— 
mostly old. Skiing is popular. <A 
few rich play golf, but Japan is too 
pressed for room to afford space for 
golf links. Baseball has many de- 
votees in the schools. But in our vil- 
lage, which is more modern than 
most, you will.never see boys playing 
baseball in vacant lots as you will 
anywhere in America. Cricket is 
unknown. 

From the village hall come the 
hoarse shouts of armored youths 
fencing with wooden staves. This is 
called kendo. Rifle practice has 
not crowded out the ancient sport 
of archery. What we know as jiu- 
jutsu and the Japanese call judo is 
a fine art in sport. The extraordinary 


form of heavyweight wrestling 
known as sumo draws immense 
crowds, 

Then the women of Japan—how 
ancient and modern! But still the 
ancient rules. 

We came to know a charming 


young radio singer. Haruko dressed 
in Western style and sang Western 
songs. Her parents were anxious 
to find her a mate, but she preferred 
her career. 

Presently her career collapsed; 
she was notified that listeners’ were 
not enthusiastic about her Western 
offerings and, since she could not 
sing in the old style, she must go. 

At our house she saw a picture of 
Goro, and he saw hers. He was 
casting about for a wife. We praised 
Haruko. 

“She would 
“Too modern.” 

“But if you are planning to be a 
diplomat, you need a Western style 
wife.” 

He laughed. “In that case I should 
rather not be a diplomat. No, no. 
I must have a real Japanese wife.” 

Whether it was because of her 
growing interest in Goro, or whether 
she realized that all Japanese men 
felt about the same way on this sub- 
ject, Haruko began to talk less about 
“pamanento weibu’” (the nearest that 
their syllabary allows the Japanese 
to come to “permanent wave’), 
“doressu” (dresses), “apato” (apart- 
ments), “toki” (talkies), “miujikaru 
purei”’ (musical plays), and ‘“Hari- 
wuddo” (Hollywood) and more about 
things purely Japanese. She ap- 
peared frequently in kimono. 

When Goro’s parents told us of 
their- troubles in finding a suitable 
mate. for their son, we described 
Haruko. They sent their nakodo, 
go-between, to interview the girl’s 
parents. It was not until the parents 
on both sides were satisfied that the 
young people, although quite old 
enough to handle their own affairs, 
were notified. Then there was a dig- 
nified delay of several months before 
a meeting was arranged. 

In the meantime, Haruko attended 


never do,” he said. 
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Brides’ School. There she studied 
flower arrangement, tea ceremony, the 
playing of the samisen and koto, Jap- 
anese sewing and cooking. Also 
there were classes on the duty of a 
Japanese wife to her husband and to 
her mother-in-law. 

At last came the day of the muat, 
mutual seeing. A lucky day by the 
old calendar was chosen for this im- 
portant event. The two, accompanied 
by their parents, met at the go-be- 
tween’s -house. There was an hour 
of polite conversation. 

This done, the young people were 
expected to give their decision. And 
it was expected to be favorable, for 
had not their parents gone to a great 
deal of trouble on their behalf? 

It was favorable. It would be too 
much to say that the two fell in love 
at first sight. Love usually comes 
after marriage in Japan, not before. 
But they sensed that they were suited 
to each other, and they had respect 
for the judgment of their parents. 

Now that they were engaged, it 
was proper, under slightly modernized 
Japanese ‘custom, for them to meet 
occasionally. Goro took the girl to 
concerts and movies and their inter- 
est in each other increased. 

Then the wedding. One could 
hardly believe that these two in cere- 
monial kimono who looked as if they 
had stepped out of a Japanese print 
were a fashionable young radio sing- 
er of New York melodies and a bud- 
ding lawyer and diplomat. The bride 
wore a “horn cover” of white gauze 
—to conceal the horns of jealousy 
which every woman is supposed to 
possess. The wedding took place in 
the Shinto shrine room of a great 
up-to-date hotel—more mixing of new 
and old. The marriage was sol- 
emnized by the mutual sipping of 
sake from three cups. Then the as- 
sembled families went through a 
similar ceremony—for marriage in 
Japan is the binding not merely of 
two persons, but of two families. 

The honeymoon? It must wait 
until another ancient practice was 
observed. The bride must return 
without her husband to her own 
house for three days. 

Then the two sailed on a trip to 
Europe. They were both eager to see 
and learn. However, I have not the 
slightest doubt that they will come 
back just as thoroughly Japanese as 
when they left. 

But was it only in imagination that 
I saw in these two young people a 
certain sense of bafflement, confusion, 
lack of final focus? It is no easy 
feat to combine world vision and 
chauvinism. 

One day in a country village I 
saw a Buddhist priest riding a bi- 
cycle. My fellow-traveler remarked: 

“The sixteenth century riding the 
twentieth.” 

That is Japan. She rides mod- 
ernity, but remains her ancient self. 
She rides modernity back into her 
own past, into her own heart. 


Does this narrowing of a nation’s 
life give it a sharper point and great- 
er strength? Or is it not only a 
setback to world cooperation but a 
disaster to the particular nation it- 
self ? 

That other article, written five hun- 
dred years from now, may tell us. 
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A CONGO VILLAGE ACTS IN THE MOVIES 
(Continued from page 29) 


] have come to the alarming con- 
clusion that my husband fascinates 
the girls. Once I found five of them 
sitting primly in a row on the porch, 
watching him with great soulful 
eyes. Another time, when we were 
reading, a maiden stole up behind 
him and felt his hair. I don’t know 
if this was a caress, or curiosity be- 
cause it’s soft curly hair, or perhaps 
because it is rather red! 

We came to Africa expecting to 
find nothing but flat noses, thick lips 
and kinky hair. What a misconcep- 
tion that was. The people are dif- 
ferent in every tribe and many of 
them are exceedingly handsome. We 
think the Bantandu girls are beauties. 
Their hair is arranged in an artistic 
fashion and they have beautiful 
chocolate brown skin. Their fea- 
tures are small and many have dim- 
ples! We frequently get a distinct 
shock when we meet someone who 
is the living black image of one of 
our friends or relatives. We found a 
perfect Teddy Roosevelt complete to 
glasses, moustache and teeth. We 
have become so accustomed to see- 
ing people who are black that I am 
sometimes surprised when I look 
around and see my husband’s school- 
boy complexion—very pink and 
white. 


— 


Once we managed to go to town. 
We had to hitch a ride on a market 
truck full of cassava, which has to 
be sour before it is fit to eat. At 
the end of ten odorous kilometers we 
found no less than five trading posts. 
Although we had to climb around 
piles of dried stink fish to get into 
these three-sided stores, we went 
shopping in all of them. The prize 
buys were a khaki shirt, labeled 
“London Toggery, Japan”, and some 
material for my African-dress, cov~ 
ered with large hands and feet. Our 
purchases were wrapped in old news- 
papers and smelled loud and long of 
the ever abundant stink fish. Never- 
theless it was more fun than shop- 
ping on Fifth avenue. 


Our hectic New York pace has 
not yet slowed itself down to Afri- 
can ways. But, day by day, in every 
way, we are getting slower and slow- 
er. When we first arrived in Congo 
a year ago we walked so much fast- 
er than anyone else that people turn- 
ed and stared after us. Daily doses 
of quinine, from five to thirty grains 
_ depending on whether we have fevers 
_ or not, have absorbed most of our 
pep, and our feet are beginning to 
drag. 

No wonder the men sit around 
most of the day and let the women 
do all the work. After a hut for 
sleeping and another: for cooking 


have been built, there is not much 
left that the men care to do. They 
once did a great deal of hunting to 
supply meat for their families. Now 
the game has been almost entirely 
killed out in this section—and so 
the men sit. Carrying water and 
great piles of wood is a woman’s 
job. The poor overworked wives 
must also spend long hours every 
day in the preparation of manioc. 
This is the staff of African life, and 
the greens, peppers, palm oil and 
meat are merely side dishes. 


Although the men clear the fields, 
the women must do all the planting 
and tending of the gardens. Their 
fields are planted so that they will 
have a supply of manioc every day 
of the year. The women dig the 
roots of the manioc or cassava 
(from which we get our tapioca) 
and carry them to the river where 
they are left to soak for three or 
four days. This removes the poison, 
which is always present in some de- 
gree, and serves to soften and sour 
the roots. The water-soaked roots 
are then peeled and mashed in a 
wooden mortar. The resultant mush 
is spread on a rack to dry and then 
is pounded and sifted to a fine white 
flour. The rest of the process varies 
according to tribe but the product 
invariably smells to high heaven. 

The one or two meals that the 
African eats are quite a ceremony. 
The men and boys sit in a ring be- 
fore their hut, and the women and 
girls bring the food. The manioc is 
broken open and hands reach in and 
pull off a piece about the size of a 
walnut. This is terribly sticky and 
has to be rolled into a ball so it 
will slip down easily. The ball is 
dipped in a pot of greens or palm 
oil, to further facilitate the slipping, 
and then popped into the mouth and 
gulped down in one great swallow: 
The grabbing-rolling-dipping process 
goes on at an unbelievably great 
speed until everyone is stuffed. The 
women and girls then partake of the 
leftovers out in the cook house. 


We noticed a_ three-legged pig 
hobbling around the village and were 
curious about the missing limb. On 
investigating we found that the own- 
er wanted some meat very badly one 
day. It wouldn’t be logical to kill 
his young pig, so to solve the prob- 
lem he cut off a leg and ate that. 
The pig is fattening up very nicely 
and we wonder if three-legged ani- 
mals will become the style in Boko. 

The African twilight is the most 
beautiful time of day. The night 
lowers very rapidly because of our 
nearness to the equator, and for a 
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UNITED STATES 


Apr. 1—Mule Day in Columbia, Tennessee 


Apr. 1 to 6—Paper Festival in Savannah, 
Georgia 


Apr. 3 to 5—Fiesta 
Arizona 


del Sol at Phoenix, 


Apr. 3 to 6—Desert Circus at Palm Springs, 
California 


Apr. 4 to 7—Masters’ Golf Tournament at 
Augusta, Georgia 


Apr. 5 to 7—Spring Flower Show at Santa 
Barbara, California 


Apr. 6- Kennel Club Show at Savannah, 
Georgia 

Deep Run Hunt Club at Richmond, 
Virginia 


Army Day Parade in Washington, D. C. 


Apr. 6, 7—Far West Kandahar on Mt. Hood, 
Oregon 
Downhill and Slalom Ski Races at Denver, 

Colorado 

Apr. 8 to 12—20th Annual Mason and 
Dixon Men’s Golf Tournament at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 

Apr. 13, 14+—Collegiate and Professional 
Rodeo at Victorville, California 


Apr. 14—Harvard-Dartmouth Slalom Race 
at Hanover, New Hampshire 


Kennel Club Show at Memphis, Tennessee 
Apr. 17, 18—Dog Show at Phoenix, Arizona 


Apr. 18 to 20—Annual Spring Skeet Tourna- 
ment at Sea Island, Georgia 


Winter Park, 


Apr. 19—Gypsy Fiesta at 
Florida 


Apr. 19 to 21—Tenth Annual Bobby Jones 
Golf Tournament on Santa Catalina, 
California 

Apr. 20—First Company Governor’s Foot- 


guard Athletic Association Dog Show at 
Hartford, Conn. 


Apr. 20, 21—Pogonip Hunter Trials at Santa 
Cruz; Roundup at Red Bluff, California 


Apr. 20, 21, 27, 28 and May 4, 5—17th 
Annual Presentation of ‘Ramona’ at 
Hemet, California 

Apr. 22 to 27—Garden Week in Virginia; 
Apple Blossom Festival in Winchester 
Festival Week in Charleston, South 

Carolina 


Apr. 23 to 28—Fourth Annual $2000 U. S. 
Open Tennis Championships at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 

Apr. 25 to 28—Southern California Spring 
Flower Show at Pasadena, California 


Apr. 26 to May 6—Maryland Garden Week. 


May 1—Corn Dance at San Felipe, New 


Mexico. 


May 1 to 5—California Spring Garden Show 
at Oakland, California 


May 3—Relay Races at Taos; Performance 
of ‘The Moors and the Christians’ at 
Santa Cruz, New Mexico 

May 4—The Virginia Gold Cup Race at 

“Warrenton, Virginia 
The Kentucky Derby at 
Kentucky 


May 11—OPENING OF THE WORLD’S 
FAIR AT NEW YORK 

The Preakness at Pimlico Race Course, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


~ May, 11, 12—Portuguese Celebration at 
Point Loma, San Diego, California 


May 14 to 18—Cotton Carnival at Memphis, 
Tennessee 


Louisville, 


May 17, 18—Bach Festival at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania 


May 17 to 19—Calaveras County Fair at 
Angels Camp, California 


May 18—California Horned Toad Derby 
at Coalinga 
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May 18, 19—Spring Horse Show at Sacra- 
mento, California 

May. 25—OPENING OF THE GOLDEN 
GATE INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSI- 
TION AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALI- 
FORNIA 
Morris and Essex Dog Show at Madison, 

New Jersey 

May 28—Midsummer Ski Tournament on 
Mt. Lassen, California 

May 28 to 30—Rodeo and Fiesta at Visalia, 
California 

May 30—International Automobile 
Races at Indianapolis, Indiana 


May to October—Coronado Cuarto Centen- 
nial Celebration throughout Southwest 


8—Rose 


Speed 


June 5 to Festival in Portland, 
Oregon 


Cherry Festival in San Leandro, California 


June 7, 8—Eighth Bach 
at Berea, Ohio 


Annual Festival 


Westchester Dog Show at 


June 8—Norih 
York , 


, Katonah, New 
June 8, 9—Rodeo at Livermore, California 


June 9—Fifth Annual Golden Rose Ski 
Race on Timberline, Oregon 


Con- 


June 11 to 13—Shriner’s National 
vention at Memphis, Tennessee 
June 15, 16—Rocky Mountain National Park 
Silver Jubilee, Estes Park, Colorado 
American Legion Pilgrimage to 
Cruz, California 
“Old Town Fiesta” at North San Diego, 
California 
June 22, 23—San 
California 
Fiesta del Vino at Pleasanton, 


Santa 


Juan Bautista Pageant, 


California 


CANADA 
Apr. 7—Sugar Ski Derby at Ste. Marguerite, 
Quebec 


Flying Skis Competitions at Vancouver, 
British Columbia 


May 1 to 5—Spring Garden Festival at 
Victoria, British Columbia 


May 23 to 25—Saskatchewan Music Festival 
at Saskatoon 


May 24—Victoria Day Celebrated through- 
out Canada 


June 9—King’s Birthday Celebration 


June 24—Feast of St. Jean Baptiste Cele- 
brated Especially at Quebec and Montreal 


CUBA 


June 10 to 15—International 
Convention at Havana, Cuba 


Rotary Club 


BERMUDA 
Apr. 9 to 13—Warwick Vase Golf Tourna- 
ment at Riddell’s Bay 


Apr. 16—International Men’s Tournament 
for the Ellis Brothers Trophy at Belmont 
Manor 


Apr. 23—St. George’s Day Pageant at St. 
George 


May 8 to 11,‘June 5 to 8—Invitation Doubles 
Tennis Tournament 


MEXICO 
Apr. 25—St. Mark’s Day, Celebrated Espe- 
cially in Villages Named San Marcos 


May 3—Day of the Holy Cross, Celebrated 
Especially at Amatlan, Vera Cruz 


May 5—The Cinco de Mayo—The Mexican 
National Holiday 


May 23—Corpus Christi. Juego de 
Voladores at Papantla, Vera Cruz 


June 24—St. John’s Day. 


los 
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A CONGO VILLAGE ACTS IN THE MOVIES 
(Continued from page 47) 


short time each day the world glows 
with color. As the sun sinks, the 
whole sky becomes arrayed in rain- 
bow colors and even the earth takes 
on a brilliant rosy hue. Even if the 
sun does not shine all day, it will 
poke its head out as it nears the 
horizon and set the world afire be- 
fore the shadows of night close over 
the sky. 


Africa is truly a land of infinite 


beauty. As the stars come out, even 
they twinkle with color, and the 
brightness of the moon outlines all 
earthly things with silver. 

But sometimes the sun shines! We 
hastily gather baskets, pots, mortars, 
fetishes and people for-our village 
setup. We may be shooting a scene 
that is supposedly the same day as a 
scene shot two weeks ago, So our 
props must be arranged according 
to sketches and our villagers dressed 


Even to provide the elements of an 
education to every child of school 
age, Puerto Rico needs five thousand 
more schools than it has. One thing 
is quite new: vocational education. 
Once the three R’s are mastered in 
the first, second and third grades, the 
majority of mative children are 
whisked out into the vocational 
schools and there, unless they are 
gifted for intellectual work, they 
spend the remainder of their school 
days in learning agriculture, home 
economics and the trades. 

After the conquistadors discovered 
that the only gold in Puerto Rico was 


fool’s gold, the importance of the 
place sank for two centuries. For 
generations the island remained a 
mark on an imperial highway. With 
the dawn of the modern age, a mod- 
‘est Puerto Rican contribution to the 
wealth of the world was made. The 
items were principally two—sugar and 
tobacco, 

Sugar is by far the largest crop, 
employing about half the workers. 
Sugar, still an industry with an en- 
during market, is being weaned away 
from practices that would perpetuate 
the economic night in which most of 
the island population has lived. To- 
bacco is being slowly saved from a 


market collapse. 

In the sugar trade, the trouble is 
the old one—absentee proprietorship. 
Yankee corporations still own twenty- 
six per cent of the best sugar lands 
and manufacture forty-five per cent 
of the island product. The statute 
voted by Congress thirty-nine years 
ago restricts, to be sure, corporation 
holdings to five hundred acres of ag- 
ricultural lands. But nobody in Puer- 
to Rico until recently found a way 
to discipline sugar companies hold- 
ing many times that acreage. With 
the coming of the New Deal in 
Washington and PRRA in Puerto 
Rico, the outlook changed however. 
Suits were filed. 

In the first of the actions which 
allege swollen and illegal acreages in 
the hands of corporations, the Su- 
preme Court of Puerto Rico has 
just upheld the validity of the or- 
ganic law and ordered an offending 
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than on the legal front. 


according to records. Then an even — 
greater problem confronts us. Two — 


of our important characters forgot 
all our admonitions about not getting 
their hair cut. We anticipated some- 
thing like this so run to find the 
local barber who has been saving 
hair for us. Then with collodion and 
scissors we attempt to stick and trim 
until our~actors have as much hair 
as they did two weeks ago. This is 


really an art but with much fussing © 


we accomplish it. Our cameras are 
set up and we're ready to shoot. We 
hear a car struggling up the hill— 
our interpreter is just in time. “The 
Story of Bwamba” begins to live! 
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THE AMERICANIZATION OF PUERTO RICO 
(Continued from page 19) 


sugar corporation to dissolve. The 
execution is only a legal one, of 
course; the chopped-up pieces of the 


dragon continue the habits:,of the 


parent creature—when, and if, they 
can. But if the legal battle now 
joined is carried out logically, and 
Puerto Rican sugar production even- 
tually falls into the hands of resi- 
dents with moderate holdings, a new 
social system in Puerto Rico will 
very certainly be within sight. 
Headway has been made otherwise 
A group’ 
of agricultural and industrial coop- 
eratives has bought ten thousand 
acres of sugar land and_ leased 
eight thousand more. This property 
has become a big cooperative called 
Central Lafayette. Only farmers and 
industrial workers are members, all 
of whom in the old days were de- 
pendent on the remote owners of 
land which they have now, with as- 
sistance, bought for themselves. The 
distilleries and cane crushers that 
stood there have been acquired too. 
Three years ago the owner-laborers 
held the entire property cooperatively, 


but recently profits have been large” 


enough to enable many of the constit- 
uent members to buy estates out of 
the big parcel for themselves, none 
larger than five hundred acres. The 
factories continue to be owned by the 
cooperatives; the land which sup- 
plies the product to the factories is 
passing under the ownership of the 
people who work it. 

The story of tobacco is the story 
of a significant shift in American 
habits. Between this generation and 
the last, the slow luxurious puffing 
of a few million cigars has become 
the rapid, frenetic puffing of a few 
billion cigarettes. In 1900, thirty-five 
cigarettes per capita per annum suf- 
ficed for the population of the United 
States. In 1934 this country ab- 
sorbed one thousand cigarettes per 
capita. Cigar consumption, on the 
contrary, sank during the same period 
from seventy per capita to forty. 

Puerto Rican tobacco is cigar to- 
bacco, mostly. So that the first 


problem PRRA encountered among — 
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THE AMERICANIZATION OF PUERTO RICO 
(Continued from page 48) 


the tobacco workers—or former 
workers, for many had long been idle 
—was one of mere destitution. The 
bottom had dropped out of the mar- 
ket, and out of their stomachs, long 
ago. 

Straight relief was not given by 
PRRA; there were other New Deal 
agencies for that. But PRRA pro- 
vided work. Tobacco lands were 
easily acquired, small owners being 
willing to convey their plots to a 
government agency at 50 per cent of 
their appraised value. Houses have 
gone up‘on this land. The growing 
of food plants has begun. Diversi- 
fied farming is being taught, as else- 
where on the island. A cooperative 
has taken charge of newly grown 
vegetables which are not needed for 
the consumption of the newly in- 
structed growers. An export vege- 
table trade with markets on the con- 
tinent is developing. Best of all, a 
brand-new Puerto Rican Tobacco In- 
stitute is helping the foundered to- 
bacco growers to produce the vyarie- 
ties of plant used in cigarettes. The 
great days of the cigar market, it is 
assumed, are over, 

The approach of PRRA to de- 
cadence in Puerto Rico has been 
fairly tentative. Authority can im- 
pose changes, but it does so with cir- 
cumspection. Compared to the harsh 
cleanings-up reported from Russia, 
compared to the brutal readjustments 
of life in Nazi Germany, these Amer- 
icans are mild indeed. But their 
vision is clear. Their approach is a 
soft-shoe one because that way works. 
Changes are brought about through 
a study of the creature whose habits 
are to be changed. 

Take the new housing. The new 
PRRA ‘houses are comfortable and 
hurricane-proof and usually of love- 
ly clean concrete; the streets be- 
tween them are wide; playgrounds, 
community centers and schools are 
carefully fixed in a design made with 
civilized creatures in mind. Because 
the localities where the tenants earn 
their livings often have not changed, 


these products of the techniques of 
the twentieth century must often 
rise out of slums that smell of the 
Dark Ages. 

Let it be so, say the American 
administrators. The contrast is noted 
with satisfaction, indeed. All the 
more quickly, it is held, will cave 
dwellers discover that progress from 
a slum to a healthy abode has be- 
come possible in Puerto Rico—if not 
for the old, then for the children of 
the old. 

So the theory that progress is 
possible in the slack Caribbean world 
seems to be sound. Certainly there 
are no vacant living quarters in Puer- 
to Rico’s shining new housing proj- 
ects. And living space in one of them 
rents for as much as $8.50 a month 
per family. Eight dollars and fifty 
cents is money in Puerto Rico. 

True, there are still 300,000 unem- 
ployed out of a total population of 
1,800,000 in Puerto Rico. The Amer- 
ican governor, after lunching with the 
President at the White House, has 
informed the world that if this mass 
of unemployed continues to fester 
in Puerto Rico, an orderly and clean 
military outpost cannot be created on 
the island. That is the official view, 
which is becoming increasingly a 
military view. Plans are maturing 
for great army-air and naval-sub- 
marine bases in Puerto Rico. Just 
here, it has been decided, an outpost 
against unquiet Europe will do well. 

Presently the army strategists may 
move through the interests of big 
business and the democratic process 
alike to bring order and cleanliness 
to the island by fiat. The slow demo- 
cratic process will suffer, perhaps. 
Nevertheless order and cleanliness are 
virtues. 

In the twentieth century as in the 
sixteenth, Puerto Rico is an outpost. 
There is one difference, though—or- 
der and cleanliness are striven for 
in the outposts of the newer empire. 
Even the sugar barons may have to 


contribute. 
% * * 


UNCLE SAM SITS FOR HIS PORTRAIT 
(Continued from page 37) 


Unsettled European conditions tend 
to keep people at home, and we have 
a desperately serious unemployment 
problem. It is no wonder that Uncle 
Sam welcomes the 1940 census as 
an opportunity to find out exactly 
how we stand, so that we can better 
tell where and how we are going. 


The Census Bureau is well 
equipped to be Uncle Sam’s ace fact- 
finding detective. In April it will 
put a miniature army of 120,000 
enumerators into the field, each 
equipped with a map of his district. 
A district covers an area inhabited 
by about fifteen hundred people. 
In a densely populated section like 
Harlem, New York, a district might 
cover only a city block or two, where- 
as in Alaska or in some of the wide 
open spaces in the West, it might 
include several hundred square miles. 
But no matter how large a district 
is, the law insists that the enumera- 
tor must cover it in one month’s 
time. 


There was no such law, of course, 


when the first census was taken. 
The census of 1790 was handled by 
seven United States marshals and 
their 650 assistants. These men 
were not considered unduly slow or 
lazy, but it took them eighteen 
months simply to count a population 
of less than four million people and 
determine their age and marital 
status. Although the census takers 
of April will ask many more ques- 
tions of 132 million people, they 
will have few of the difficulties en- 
countered by the early census tak- 
ers. 

In those days the enumerators trav- 
eled by saddle-horse, stagecoach or 
by foot. A long day’s journey usu- 
ally was required to travel a dis- 
tance now covered in an hour. At 
the turn of the last century New 
York had only about 33,000 inhabi- 
tants, and Detroit was so small and 
isolated that the Bureau decided it 
was not worth the expense of enu- 
merating. Those were the days when 
upper New York State was a wilder- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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ness, and Wisconsin was still spelled 
with a “k.” 

The difficulties of the early cen- 
sus takers were increased by the 
fact that only a tiny portion of the 
population lived in the cities. Good 
land cost about ten dollars an acre, 
and most Americans preferred to 
live the country life they had known 
in Europe. Because it was a new 
country, there were far more men 
than women, The result was that 
women -married early in life, and 
widows did not have to wait long 
for new husbands. The census fig- 
ures of the time confirm America’s 
world-wide reputation as “the land 
of marriage.” Among other things, 
they show that in some states grand- 
mothers under thirty years of age 
were not uncommon. 

It was much easier to make a liv- 
ing off the land then, so that it be- 
came fairly general to raise a dozen 
children in a family. Each family com- 
prised a smali and fairly independent 
state, able as it was to raise its own 
food and cloth. Only a small num- 
ber of people ever went far from 
home. Travel from state to state 
was a luxury that only the rich 
and daring could afford or abide. 
A man’s world was only a few 
miles round, usually extending from 
the town tavern to the home of his 
favorite neighbor. Even communi- 
cation by mail was difficult and ex- 
pensive. It cost eight cents post- 
age, for instance, to send a letter 
no more than thirty miles away. 

Some of the hazards faced by 
early census takers and other trav- 
elers are suggested by Mr. Gaillard 
Hunt in his book about early Amer- 
ica. “The coaches,” he writes, “were 
strongly built, the body being swung 
on strong straps,for springs, but they 
were subject to a tremendous strain, 
ploughing through deep mud; plung- 
ing into holes, lumping over rocks 
and stumps, and often they broke 
down. Although they were not 
swung high, there was weight on 
top, and when the current was swol- 
len a coach was sometimes swept 
downstream . and the passengers 
might be drowned. If a passenger 
were of a peaceful disposition he 
need fear no personal molestation; 
but if he were truculent, he might 
have a fight at almost any stopping 
place, for at the inns were many 
bullies and rowdies who _ preferred 
fighting to any other form of ex- 
citement.” 

In the United Sates proper the 
taking of the census has become a 
rather tame routine affair, except 
in a few sections where good roads 
are missing; but in a country like 
India, it remains a dangerous busi- 
ness, The census taker there is 
well armed when he makes his 
rounds, but even so, he is not fully 
protected. The 1931 census in In- 
dia reads like the report on a war, 
showing, in addition to the basic facts 
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about the population, the number of 
enumerators clawed by tigers, | 
stomped by elephants and injured in — 
other ways equally spectacular and 
grisly. 

In Alaska the census takers are | 
faced with their greatest obstacles. 
Because of the difficulties of getting 
around the country, the Alaska census 
division started work last October 
and will be the last to complete 
its work. The main work of the 
census takers, the actual interview- 
ing, did not start until January, when 
winter was in full swing. Winter 
months are best for reaching the in- 
habitants in Alaska, partly because 
of the climatic conditions which make 
travel by dogsled, snowshoe and air- 
plane easier, and partly because of 
the migratory habits of the natives. 
From time immemorial Indians and — 
Eskimos have left their villages dur-_ 
ing the spring and summer to fish / 
‘and~hunt along the bays and rivers: 
During those seasons, also, many of | 
them are imported from Seattle and 
other coastal cities for employment. 
It is only in winter that the Alas- 
kan is likely to be “at home” and 
accessible to the enumerator. 

The prevailing methods of trav- 
eling in Alaska are either primitive, 
like the dogsled, or entirely modern, 
like the airplane. The climatic con- 
ditions and the topography of the | 
country are responsible for Alaska’s 
having skipped, almost completely, — 
the intermediate steps in transporta- 
tion developments, like the horse- — 
drawn car, the automobile, and, in | 
fact, anything else on wheels. Win- — 
ter, being the longest season, makes | 
dogsled transportation and airplane 


travel easiest. Equipped with skis 
instead of wheels, a plane can be 
landed on almost any strip of level 
country as safely as on a regular — 
field. 

Alaska is not the only territory that | 
presents special problems to the Cen-) 
sus Bureau. Its search for facts | 
also extends to the rest of our pos- , 
sessions, Puerto Rico, the Panama | 
Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, Ha- | 
waii, American Samoa and Guam. 
The inhabitants of these territories — 
will be asked many of the same ques~ 
tions that will confront all of us in— 
April. For obvious reasons, they | 
will be spared the questions dealing 
with housing, a subject on which 
we shall be quizzed for the first — 
time. 

But the information they give to 
the enumerators will enable the sta-— 
tisticians in Washington to determine | 
not only their population figures, age 
and education, but also something of | 
their economic status. As Mr. Ros- 
coe Wright, the Census Bureau’s © 
Chief of Public Relations, avers, 
“Uncle Sam in 1940 will do more 
than merely take his weight and his © 
chest measurements. He’s really go- 
ing after the blood pressure, the heart 
beat and metabolism this time.” 
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